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Prepare Summer Firewood Now. 
E. A. MILLER, IOWA. 





A thing much neglected is providing the 
summer's fuel. I have known quite well- 
to-do farmers stop in harvest or haying 
time to cut up a few sticks, just enough for 
the good woman to prepare the next meal 
with. Or worse, let the girls or mother 
break up enough; the boys or the gentle- 
men are too badly needed in the hay or 
harvest field. Stay away from town these 
wintry days and get your season’s wood in 
the woodhouse where it will dry and be 
ready for use. Then when harvest is on 
hand the meals are ever ready and the 
boys can take a little rest at noon. 

Remove from orchard and farm all old, 
broken down trees and fallen limbs. Burn 
all the rubbish, cut all that will make fuel 
ready for the stove. Even the small limbs 
if properly cut up and laid away will make 
splendid summer fuel and the best of kind- 
ling. All this gives to the place an air of 
neatness and adds dollars to the selling 
value. 


cicadas 

Which Is the Milkman’s Cow?—I have 
been a reader or subscriber of your paper 
for a number of years, and have seen much 
discussion of the dairy cow and the general 
purpose cow, but am still waiting for the 
cescription of the best cow for the milk 
preducer, one that will satisfy both the 
farmer and the consumer. The cry of the 
latter now seems to be for Jersey milk, or 
at least milk from a cow with fawn-colored 
hair, while the cow with black hair is con- 
demned without a trial, or in other words, 
the milkman who makes his own milk had 
better not let it be Known that his cows 
are black and white if he wishes to keep 
his customers. Why is this? Is one rea- 
son a prejudice and another a fad, or is 
it because the customer, thinking that Jer- 
sey butter is the only butter, concludes that 
Jersey milk must be the only milk? Or do 
they think they get more cream because 
the line between the milk and cream is 
more distinctly marked on the Jersey milk 
than it is on the slower separating, but 
equally rich milk of the Holstein? Another 
equally important question is which breed 
of the good ones will for an equal amount 
of feed return the most of standard quality 
milk to the pail? If anyone cares to dis- 
cuss these questions it may prove of benefit 
to more than one doubting Thomas.—[C.L.A. 


Subduing the Soil—In ‘61 the area under 
the plow in Australasia was 1,338,000 acres, 
this increasing to over 9,000,000 acres in ’97. 
The principal crop is wheat, the past year’s 
acreage comprising 4,675,000 acres, com- 
pared with the U S, 45,600,000 acres. The 
seven colonies of Australasia comprise 1970 
million acres. 


California Field Beans—A very large 
acreage of beans will be planted in Ven- 
tura and Santa Barbara counties this year. 
These form the heavy producing section, 
the product every year competing sharply 
with eastern grown. Old stocks are re- 
ported exhausted. 


Twelve Million Pounds more oleomar- 
garine were manufactured in ‘'98 than in 
‘97. The great gain was chiefly in Kan, 
Ind and O. 


The Victoria Currant does well in most 
states of the middle west as well as in 
Kentucky, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
New York. 


Red Kidney Beans—G. W. F., Wis: The 
red kidney bean is a strictly dwarf bush 
bean of medium hight. Beans large and 
exactly kidney shape, often compressed on 
the ends, light red to light brown. The 
amount of red kidney and brown Swedish 
beans appearing on the markets is small, 
and business confined chiefly to the Scandi- 
navian trade. The J. Steckler Seed Co, New 
Orleans, catalog red’ kidneys. : Write to D. 
M. Ferry & Co, Detroit, Ford Seed Co,’ Ra- 
venna, O, W. Atlee Burpee &-Co, Phila; or 
other of our reliable seed advertisers. 


TIMELY TOPICS 


LIVER CHILLED PLOWS 


A «hog hole’’ is bad enough under a fence, but 
it is infinitely worse in a furrow. 


A good plow does not ‘‘cut and cover’’ and leave “hog “28> 
holes’’ in the furrow. A good plow turns a furrow of even depth and 
even width; it will work in almost any kind of soil and will turn sod 
and stubble equally well; it will be light, but strong, easy draft, easy 
to handle and long lived. : 

THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW is such a plow, and the more than 
1,800,000 now in actual use are so many testimonials to their superior 
quality and the excellence of their work. 

Sold by all Oliyer Agents.  sena for descriptive matter. 



























both necessary to best results in agriculture. My ACRICULTURAL 
DRAIN TILE meets every requirement. | Make also Sewer Pipe, Red 
and Fire Brick, Chimney Tope. Encaustic Side Walk Tile, ete. Write for 
what you want and prices. JOHN H. JACKSON, 40 Third Ave. Albany, N.Y. 


T is the earliest, easiest worked and most pro- 
I LE D RAI N E D LAN D ductive land, ' By using tile you get rid ofthe 
~ surplus water and admit the air to the soil— 





















Stakes pull ont and 7 x 16 
ft.flat platform, only 32 in. A 
from the ground, rests on the —_ 

bolsters. Our patented wedge made wheels, or steel 
wheels if desired. The best Farm ‘Truck made, 
Send for free descriptive circulars. 


FARMER’S HANDY WAGON CO., 
SAGINAW, MICH. 





It has 6 in. tires, short-turn! 
and the patented front gear 
and 5th wheel ‘is very rong 
and especially built to hol 

a load steady on a short turn. 
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If you are going to pay for a carriage why not pay the least you 
can for the best vehicle? - Get all you can fn material and workman. 
= Saas = A aS ihe jobber, can ptm may Fp etree. P » 

oA wa rou save the jo’ r’s commission and the retailer’s profit when 
XW, SK/ RY you buy direct from the factory. You pay the cost of making with 
Ne) SY) po ne nica profit added. We are not agents, but ya go 
of buggies, carriages, surreys, phaetons, wagons, harness and horse 
th Least Guareet Bone accessories. Everything guaranteed. With our illustrated catalogue 

- - ou can order easily and safely. If what you order does not suit, send 

it back and we will pay the freight both ways, rst, get the catalogue. You are welcome to a Copy. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, COLUMBUS, 0. 
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— ALL STEEL DISG HARROW 
| power 
eee SL S17. 25 Pier harrow, Shore 


equalizer, with all modern 
yy improvements. Is made strong 





and durable. Sent C.O.D.sub- 
ject to “Approval” on receipt of 

$2.00, to be returned at our expense if not positively 
SCM. . . the best harrow ever sold at the price. 












° See 
One small profit added to the actual No. 50 TOP BUGGY \ Es 
costof making. $36.50 buys this handsome xX 
leather quarter top buggy, . © =inly 
‘e’ 28 ate ‘ _— 
We're the Largest Manufacture ome TOE Bay Sent U. O. AG ZN > 
Gates o D. subject to “Approval” on UQSIR- ARR] 
arness in t receipt of $2.00, to be returned Ae LRA 
World, selling to the at our expense if not posi- ~ : 
be: mer exclusively. tivelythe best buggy ever gold ot _ price. # 
‘or Ww anufacture and handle full and complete lines 
For twenty-six years we have sold on of Gusvlanes, Buggies, Wagons, Farm Implements, 
this money saving plan. We ship any- Pianos, Organs, Twine, Bone Cutters, Incubators, 
| where for examination. Everything is and many other things at manufacturers’ prices. 
fully warranted. hat foe Canines JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 


Our line consists of Rockaways, Sur- 219 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Fe7A s rape, ~aetons, Stanhopes, Driv- 
agons, Top Buggies, Open and 
Top Road Wagons, Spring Weaune, De- jw 
livery Wagons, Milk Wagons, Wagon- > 
ettes, and all styles of harness. ww 


Send for our large Free Catalogue. 
Se Spring Wagons $29; Single 


“SS 
=e 
ELKHART Uc —iarnsss $3.75; Farm Har- 
CAINSKRYY yy, ness $12. Also Carts, Saddles 

Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., 4 <U and everything in'the vehicle 
W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ; line at lowest Wholesale prices. All correct in style, 

j uality and ‘workmanship. Buy eet from factory. 

ELKHART, INDIANA, Save dealer’s profits. We sell.one or more as low as 
others sel] in ¢ar lots, and ship C. O. D. with privilege 


of examination, Guaranteed as represented or money 
refunded. Write for catalogue and testimonials Free. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W, VanBuren St. B 42, Chicage 


REAL BARGAINS 


Road Wagons et #16.45 
Top Road Wagons at *22.70 
Tep Buggies at #26.00 
Surries $43.50;, Pheetons $37; 


































American Acgriculturist 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washingt. 


Volume 63 


New York State Grange. 





WELL ATTENDED—GREAT INTEREST — OFFICIAL 
REPORTS FILLED WITH ENCOURAGEMENT AND 
AGGRESSIVE IDEAS OF WORK. 

The 26th annual session at Watertown 
last week has been brimful of enthusiasm 
and an earnest desire to advance the best 
interests of the vocation of agriculture. No 
schemes were broached to oppress other 
vocations, the one central thought being to 
improve the conditions of farmers by re- 
taining all present powers and the regain- 
. ing of some wrongfully taken from them, 
also to voice the opinions of the farmers of 
the state as to what concerns farmers’ in- 
terests in proposed legislation at national 
and state capitols this winter. 

That farmers mean business and demand 
that the great commercial interests of ag- 
riculture be represented when laws affect- 
ing said interests are to be made or changed 
is proved sufficiently by the great num- 
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secutively in the national since 


1873. 


grange 


THE MASTER’S ADDRESS 
was warmly received and furnishes food 
for much intelligent thought. Congratulat- 
ing the grange that the order is maintain- 
ing its high credit as the recognized repre- 
sentative of the agricultural interests of 
the country, Master Norris truly says, the 
value of this recognition is almost beyond 
computation, and is conclusive evidence of 
the need of a thorough organization. As 
the experimental period of the grange is 
passed, aggressive work is now needed. 
The cloak of conservatism can be safely 
thrown off; the order is on the right track 
and wise judgment and management are all 
that is required to perpetuate it as an ideal 
farmers’ organization. Don’t let dry rot 
set in, for conservatism is too often born 
of cowardice. 

Because of the vast areas of new terri- 
tory opened and cheapened cost of 


No. 7 


The work of Pomona granges has been of 


inestimable’ value. The address took de- 
cided ground on matters pertaining to 
equal taxation, trusts and monopolies, leg- 
islation, pure foods, schools and education 
and good roads. 

During the session several public speech- 
es were made, especially by the city offi- 
cials of Watertown, by past masters, dis- 
tinguished visitors, etc, and plenty of good 
music was included, but Master Norris’s 
address undoubtedly set the pace when it 
came to the grist of actual work desired. 
Just how nobly Patrons backed up nis sug- 
gestions will be told next week. Reports 
of Ceres, Flora and Pomona were spark- 
ling with gems of thought and witty sug- 
gestions. Lecturer Cole spoke earnest 
words for the upbuilding and advancement 
of the order and urged Patrons to put in 
more and better work during the coming 
year. 

Treasurer Welling’s report showed $8800 
on hand one year ago and receipts of $15,- 

















bers thus banded to- 200. Disbursements 
gether inthe grange $9950, cash on hand 
as shown herewith: $14,050. 
WHERE THE GRANGE ———__ 
STRENGTH IS LOCATED. Through the benefi- 
County Members cent influence of the 
Jefferson, 4257 grange, the gift of 
Chautauqua, 3640 winning friends nas 
Wayne, 2703 been developed 1a, 
Oswego, 2586 and has brought joy 
Monroe, 2217 to many a shut-in 
a ae life. Making friends 
Tompkins 1523 is one of the _ best 
Lewis, : 1456 gifts of God. When 
Herkimer, 1445 we forget ourselves 
Seneca, 1267 and learn to appre- 
Genesee, 1192 ciate whatever is no- 
pinata ao ble in others we are 
nondaga, prepar-? to  live.— 
a = [State Flora Eliza- 
Cattaraugus, 703 beth Snyder Roberts. 
Otsego, 649 When we appre- 
Chenango, 590 ciate that only the 
Saratoga, 590 work we feel a deiight 
Broome, 512 in is well done, in 
Madison, 484 the truest sense, we 
ee agua po have learned the se- 
Washington, 219 cret of living. We 
Schoharie, 218 are then prepared to 
Schuyler, 214 labor and to diffuse 
Schenectady, 209 the sunshine of un- 
ies be FARMERS’ GRANGE HALL, SCHENECTADY, N Y selfishness. — [State 
aris 193 Flora Elizabeth Sny- 
Cayess. , 168 This typical grange hall, the property of Farm grange, No 709, of Schenectady, der Roberts. 
Chemung, 115 N Y, was built in 1895. Nearly all the work was done by its members, who volun- One of the greatest 
Livingston, 103 teered their services. The hall is well located, 25 by 46 ft, with a commodious dining needs of the farmer 
Greene, 92 room, kitchen and store on the first floor. The hall where the grange holds its seSs- to-day is a more 
Albany 7 sions is*well fitted up and includes the entire floor. The hall with its roomy sheds and thorough intellectual 
Fulton, 73 outbuildings is entirely free from debt, as is the fine stock of goods in the store. There awakening, a iarger 
Putnam 59 is also a snug sum of money in the hands of the treasurer. The grange cause is rap- : 
Sullivan, 52 idly securing a foothold in eastern New York, and beautiful homes of this kind go Command of scien- 
Allegany, 38 far toward making the order permanent. tific means, a greater 
Clinton, 27 development of men- 
This table shows the present actual labor-saving implements, “the good old tal resources. Thehistory of the last 
paid-up membership, but during the times” that farmers have looked for so few years of the grange will be found to 
2% years of the New York state grange, long and anxiously are passed never to re- have been more and more on these lines, 
122,314 persons have gained entrance turn along the old lines of farming. Modes and each year it is gaining in strength, in- 
through the gates of its 844 subordi- of operation must be changed and diversi- fluence and power.—[{Secretary H. H. Goff. 
nate granges. And during these 25 fied farming more generally adopted. The South Shore’s officers were installed by 


years, 39,926 of these persons have left the 
town where they dwelt, left the state, or 
gone over the silent river of death; 22,624 
were in disbanded or dormant granges of 
the state; 11,612 are out on demits; 7642 are 
back on their dues from three to five years, 
leaving 40,510 members now enrolled in the 
844 granges of the state, and of these 35,010 
are reported as paid up to within two quar- 
ters. Because of dues being promptly paid, 
New York is one of the 11 states in the 
Union that have been represented con- 


time has now arrived when agriculture 
should be accorded due rank as one of the 
learned professions and the grange has 
already laid the foundation in establishing 
experiment stations, agricultural colleges 
and promoting the growth of university 
extension work. These institutions should 
be liberally supported by the state. Dur- 


ing last summer, grange picnics were un- 
usually well attended, and local talent is 
being developed and called into service at 
such gatherings more and more each year. 


State Master E. B. Norris as follows: Mas- 
ter, G. P. Norton; lecturer, Mrs G. C. Cone; 
secretary, Glen C. Cone, 

Deposit’s officers: Master, G. C. Valen- 
tine; lecturer, N. H. Faulkner; secretary, 
Cc. A. Wheaton. Deputy J. J. Bell did the 
work finely. The discussion on raising 
milk showed very little margin for the pro- 
ducer. 

BH. A. Lawton of Lloyd installed Marcy’s 
officers as follows: Master, H. J. Potter; 
lecturer, Miss C. E. Mayhew. 
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Cement Walls for Cellars and Dwellings. 


M. C. THOMAS, OHIO. 





The kind of cement used in building walls 
is a very important factor. Many brands are 
all right if put where freezing will not oc- 
cur, but if built where there is continual 
freezing and thawing the walls will even- 
tually crumble. I would therefore advise 
using the very best cement obtainable. In 
doing cement work there are always two 
kinds or parts of the mixture. One is called 
concrete, which is used for the main part 
of the work, and the other I will term as 
the outside coat or dressing. The concrete 
is made by using six parts sharp, clean 
gravel, or broken stone (which should be 
fine) and one part cement. After you have 
measured and put a certain amount of this 
mixture in the mortar box, shovel it over 
three or four times before wetting it and 
at the last shoveling have an attendant 
sprinkle it with a rose watering pot, while 
you continue shoveling. By this method it 
will be just moist enough to pack well. It 
should be used as soon as possible after 
wetting, as it will soon harden, The dress- 
ing is made by using two parts sharp, clean 
sand and one part cement, thoroughly mix- 
ing and making by addition of water about 
the same consistency as common mortar 
used for plastering. 

For making a wall, either for cellar, parti- 
tion, lower story of dwelling, or basement 
for dwelling, it must all be done inside of a 
frame. It is utterly impossible to make ce- 
ment into bricks and then build a wall out 
of them that will be as good as a solid 
job. It would be almost impossible to make 
the cement stick to the bricks, or in other 





OUTSIDE VIEW 


words you cannot make a coat of cement 
stick to cement that has already hardened. 
The operation must all be done at one time. 
To make a wall, dig a trench 15 inches wide 
(as the walls should not be narrower than 
this) and deep enough to be below frost; 
fill this trench up to the top of the ground 
with small stones and enough of the con- 
crete to make a firm job. We are now 
ready for the frame, which should be 
made out of perfectly straight scantling 
two inches thick and planed on the side 
that is against the wall. These scantlings 
should be firmly staked and the full length 
you desire to build one side wall. In build- 
ing up the wall more scantlings can be add- 
ed at the top as needed, but never remove 
any until the wall is completed. Do your 
leveling by having the scantling level on 
top. In building up the wall, have some 
of the dressing and plaster the scantling on 
the inside up five or six inches, and then fill 
in with the concrete and pound down firm- 
ly. Repeat this operation until you reach 
the desired hight. After the wall is set 
enough to stand firm, the rrame can be 
removed and if the frame was perfectly 
smooth on the inside, the wall will be per- 
fectly smooth. Now if you desire it to look 
like bricks, it can be lined off into any sizes 
desired, and the grooves cut with a mason’s 
trowel, 

In facing with small stones, begin at the 
bottom and place a row of them against the 
frame and use enough of the dressing be- 
tween and around them to make them stay 
in place, and then fill up behind them with 
the concrete and be sure to firmly pack 
it, but do not touch the stones. Keep this 
operation up until the top is reached, or 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


within an inch of the top, when it can be 
finished with the top coat. 


Serious Grass Seed Adulteration. 





A. J. Pieters, in charge of the pure seed 
investigation instituted by the department 
of agriculture, calls attention to the fact 
that the seed of Bromus inermis, the grass 
which promises so much for the northwest, 
is being adulterated with seeds of meadow 
fescue, as high as 25 per cent having been 
found in samples sent to the department 
for test. Of this Mr Pieters says: “Bromus 
inermis should show a purity of 90 per cent 
at least and a great many of the samples 
we have tested in the past have shown a 
purity of 95 per cent. The principal im- 
purities in good samples should be chaff 
and breakage, as the seed as usually grown 
is practically free from the seeds of other 
plants. The presence of a large amount of 
seeds like those of meadow fescue can al- 
most certainly be taken as an attempt at 
fraud, either by the European wholesalers 
or the American retailers; we are inclined 
to believe the former rather than the lat- 
ter. 

‘We would also urge upon you the desira- 
bility of advising the farmers of your sec- 
tion to obtain samples of their principal 
seeds early in the season and to submit the 
same to their state experiment stationor the 
department of agriculture for test. In this 
way they will frequently save themselves 
from planting inferior seed and weed seeds. 
We shall be glad to report promptly on the 
purity of any samples sent to us, and in 
due time on the germination also. We 
shall be glad to send proper blanks to any- 


to raise the biggest and fairest specimens 
of vegetables possible. The county or state 
fair may be the objective point for these 
specimens, or it may be that the grower 
simply desires to raise the finest squashes, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, etc, for his own grat- 
ification. In any case he deserves to be 
assisted by the experience of those who 


/ 









have been able to raise splendid specimens 
of garden truck. The illustration shows a 
cross section of soil fitted to get the best 
results from a plant. Excavate a round 
hole 2% ft deep and 5 ft across. Select good 
loam and mix thoroughly with half its bulk 
of well-rotted stable manure. Fill in the 
excavation and round up the surface. Set 
the plant in the center and cover the sur- 
face with coarse manure, covered with a 
mulch of straw, as shown in the cut. Allow 
only a small amount of fruit to set, and 
keep the plant, or plants, well supplied 
with water during the entire growing sea- 
son. Under such conditions some “first 


Sawdurt 









See welus 
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SECTION, SHOWING TANK. EGG CHAMBERS AND FLUES 


A RELIABLE HOME-MADE INCUBATOR 


one desiring to send us seed, or they can 
send the seed on at once and the blanks will 
be forwarded to them to be filled out upon 
its receipt.” 


—— EEE 
Practical Farm Telephones. 
ALBERT BOWSER, ILLINOIS. 





It may please M. M. Childs and others 
to know something about the working of 
several lines of cheap farm telephones here 
in Mason Co, Ill. Our telephone service 
was inaugurated March, '97, by Ralph Bow- 
ser, a young man but 20 years old, an en- 
thusiast in electrical work, who connected 
his father’s house and nearest postoffice 
by a line a mile and a quarter in length. 
The upper wire of a barbed wire fence was 
used at first and worked so well that I re- 
member hearing distinctly a watch tick 
over this line. From this small beginning 
has grown a system of seven separate lines, 
21 miles in length, using 38 telephones and 
more are wanted. 

Our telephones cost $8 each, wire 3c per 
lb or $4.50 per mile. The battery with each 
telephone is effective six months without 
attention. The use of our telephones is 
free to all. The practical utility is evident, 
but the use as a means of social entertain- 
ment is not so well understood or appre- 
ciated as it deserves. We frequently listen 
to piano solos and songs, also to Sousa’s 
last marches played by a graphophone be- 
fore a telephone three miles away, and by 
simply turning a switch two lines are 
united and the graphophone can be heard 
at 24 telephones, 


—_——ES 
Growing Extra Large Vegetables—It is 
a worthy ambition that leads one to seek 


premium” vegetables can be quite confi- 
dently reckoned upon. It will be a practi- 
cal object lesson also of the value of deep 
culture, a rich soil, mulching the surface 
about growing plants and of limiting the 
production of each plant. 





Another Saw Jack—The German saw 
jack figured in a recent issue is probably a 
saver of labor, but I think the one shown 
in the accompanying illustration is an im- 





LABOR-SAVING SAW JACK. 


provement on the other. This is so easily 
constructed that description is unnecessary, 
The material used in building can be of any 
convenient size and of almost any material, 
although hard wood is preferred, so that the 
weight will hold it firmly in place.—[A, 
Carpenter, 





Freshly Made Bordeaux mixture was ad- 
vocated by Prof Beach at a recent fruit 
growers’ convention in western New York; 
mixture not to be more than 48 hours old, 


Perey 

















Homemade Tank Incubator. 





The drawings show a homemade hot 
water incubator, as made and operated by 
M. G. White of Bristol, Co, Mass, who 
writes: The incubator I am using with 
three drawers holds 350 eggs. It is 5 ft 6 in 
long, 2 ft 10 in wide, and 2 ft high. The 
drawers are 2 ft long, 18 in wide. It has 4 


in of well-rammed sawdust between the 
drawers and the outside, besides the walls, 
making it perfectly impervious to the out- 
side temperature, and so that no heat can 
pass from the tank except through the bot- 
tom to the egg chamber. The tank is made 
of galvanized iron 4 ft 10 in long, 2 ft wide 
and 5 inches thick, holding about 30 gal- 
lons, A 2-inch iron tube runs through the 
center and length of the tank, and the 
water is heated by a single lamp on the 
table at the end. There is a 1-in air tube 
through the bottom of the incubator under 
each drawer, the incubator resting on two 
thin strips on the table, allowing the air to 
pass through when the door of the egg 
chambers is open. The egg chambers are nine 
inches deep, and the drawers run on a 
slide five inches below the tank, leaving a 
4-in space beneath, and making a good 
nursery to dry the young chicks. The cham- 
bers are made separate, so that different 
owners can hatch and not get the chicks 
mixed. 

It has many advantages over other incu- 
bators with which I am acquainted. The 
outside temperature, having no appreciable 
effect on the heat in the egg chamber, it be- 
comes unnecessary to build a tight, warm 
building for the incubator. Any building 
will answer that will protect it from the 
weather. I have demonstrated this by run- 
ning it beside the Monareh (which is the 
best one I am acquainted with) and leaving 
the windows open. The latter allowed its 
egg chambers to lower 7 degrees, but the 
Monitor lost not a single degree. It re- 
less than one-half the amount of 


quires 

oil that other machines use to keep the 
heat right. The reason is obvious when we 
look at its construction. Most incubators 
are made with the boiler away from and 
outside of the tank, and connected by a 


water-tube running to it; by such an ar- 
rangement four-fifths of the heat from the 
lamps is wasted, while in my case I make 
the tank the boiler, and heat the water 
precisely as tubular boilers are heated, I 
found that a small blaze on a single wick 
will hold the water at the proper tempera- 
ture with no loss of heat, making it the 
most simple of all simple ways of hatching 
eges. 

It will be seen that all costly arrange- 
ments for the purpose of governing the ma- 
chine are in this case entirely done away 
with, and we have not only got rid of a 
costly building, but have disposed of one- 
half the cost of the incubator itself. The 
heat five inches* below the tank will be 
105 degrees, and there it will remain, with- 
out the least variation, except when we take 
out the eggs to turn and sprinkle them, 
which I do once in 48 hours, and the same 
degree will be restored again in 20 minutes. 
It can never get out of order, there is no 
machinery about it, and the only sure way 
to run it after the heat is once adjusted, 
is to let it alone. The chimney of the lamp, 
being made of tin with an aperture fitted 
with mica, keeps the blaze in sight all the 
time, There is no patent on this incubator, 
so that the farmer is in no fear of a con- 
troversy with anybody, and, what is of 
the most importance, every egg that is sus- 
ceptible of being hatched will hatch. It will 
cost about $30. 

a 

The Food has much to do with profit in 
poultry raising, and the great reason why 
fowls are not more profitable as usually 
kept on farms, is that too little attention js 
paid to this. You would not expect your 
dairy to pay if you fed the cows once a 
week and cleaned the stables once a year, 
nor would you expect it to pay if you fed 
the cows all the corn they would eat and no 
other food day in and day out, still this is 











THE POULTRY YARD 


just what many who think they take very 
good care of their hens are doing.—[F. E. 
Dawley, New York. 





Sawdust is one of the best substitutes 
for hay to be had for the hen’s nest; it is 
clean, easily changed for new and the poul- 
try do not trouble about scratching it out 
of the nest box. 

To Prevent Vermin in hens’ nests while 
sitting, place a piece of tarred building 
paper in the box before making the nest. 
The chaff or other material makes a nest 
satisfactory to the hen and the evaporat- 
ing tar wards off the vermin.—[F. M. Ben- 
edict, 

Frozen Combs—If poultry quarters are 
not warm and comfortable, do not keep the 
single comb varieties. But, on the other 
hand, few cold weather eggs will be ob- 
tained from a house that is cold enough to 
freeze combs. Anoint frozen combs with 
glycerin.—[Mrs A. C. McPherson. 





Cowpeas for Eggs—When the hens begin 
to stop laying and everything else fails, boil 
ow peas until nearly done, and feed these to 
the hens. The result will be surprising. 
Cowpeas are very cheap here, the majority 
of farmers now growing them in large 
quantities. They afford a low cost food 
which never fails to keep the hens laying 
throughout the severest of winters.-—-[R. K. 
Jones, Warren Co, N J. 





The golden rule applies to cows as well 


as to men.—[N. B. Douglass. 











4,000 Pounds 


is the cpeees capacity ot this wagon. 


Itis equipped wit 
ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
With stagger oval spokes, broad tires, etc. 
ithas angle steel hounds front and 
rear. It’s low down and easy to load, 
One man can load it; saves an extra 
hand in hauling corn fodder, etc. A 
pair of these wheels will make a 
new wagon out of your old one. 
Send for free catalogue and prices. 


Elecric Wheel Co. Box 86, Quincy, III. 


THEY HATCH MILLIONS 


of Chickens, Ducks, Turkeys 
and other fowls in every state — 
and territory in the Union andi = 
in many foreign countries— H 


THE PRAIRIE STATE 
INCUBATORS. [ 


Used by the largest poultry j 
pa... A, teak and broiler farms j 
everywhere. Have taken ever ¥— 
200 first prizesin all kinds of competition. 
The easiest to handle, cheapest to operate. 
surcat in results and most handsome and 
durable in construction, 168p. catalog and supplement 
FREE. ~ Prairie State Incubator Co., Homer City, Pa. 
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Snugly Tucked Awa 


among the warm feathers =i! | | 







of the old hen you will find == 
the cause of no eg; ot —— 
eens. or weakly 
most diseases of ‘poultry. 
Hunting for lice is a mee 
able and laborious task. ith ~~ 
Lee’s Lice Killer you don’t => 
have to handle the chickens at : 
all, but paint it on the 
killing -% * lice, mites, 
lice, Sod 














insects causin 
scaly leg akan one operation. Sen 







Lee's ae Pom Powder, the 
Our 68 boo 


food. page 

sects, and Diseasesof Poultry and 

and Stock,” free. Address nearest o 
Parnam St., OMARA, NEB. 





GEO. H. LEE CO., tile 
178 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 68 Murray St., NEW YOR¥ 





FACTS ABOUT BEES 


and all about the production, handling 
and marketing of honey as taught in 
Gleanings Bec Culture. 
It is a handsomely illustrated magazine devoted to 
the Apiary in its entirety. Sample copy and Book 
on Bee Cultureand Book on Bee Supplies, sent FREE to 
all who mention the name of this paper when writing: 
THE A. |. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 


DONT BUY AN INCUBA TOR 
and pay for it before 

ro will send you our oat, cut rnCUBA: 
TOR on those condi: an e 
dence of our faith in “oo mM. ay It’s 
simple and works so easy a child can run it. 
Won first prize World’s Fair and Nashville 
Exposition. Catalog and Poultry oo to 


Voa Culin Incubator Co. 62 Adams St. Delaware City, Del. 


iS) ey are not so convincing as the 
©: Gay s0DAYs THIAL FREE 
we offer on every Incubator we make. 
M. T. Duval, Old Ch “a Va., 
@ never before saw an ’ 
incubator, yet with RBar. 
gee ). bacched Toate 
chicks rom 
Ses can do 20 well. Send 
4c. for No.13 Oatalogu 
‘BUCKEYE INCUBATOR co. Springfeld, Ohio. 
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THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


atclies Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
The simplest, pron. 4 
first-class Hatcher 
Circulars FREE. 
CoO., QUINOY, ILL, 


An Egg Maker 


means @ money maker. Green Out Bone pre- 


edn a el 
reliable, and chea 


in the market. 
GEO. ERTEL CO. 








Ma nn’s | New w Bone ¢ Cutter 
doubles the weet es 
Grit, Mann’s Clover Sutter and and. Swing Feed fre 
t ev poultry 
F W. MANN coe Bonsee Milford, owe FREE. 





SHOEMAKER'S POULTRY 


and Almanac} tor 1899, 160 pages, 100 illus- 
ions Fowls, Incubators, Brooders, Poultry 
ouses, etc. How ~ raise Chickens successfully, their 
care, diseases and remedies. Diagrams with full 
descriptions of Poultry houses. All about Imew 
bators, Brooders and thoroughbred Fowls, with 
emery prices. Price only 15 cents. 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 863 

















@ GREIDER’S FINE, : CATALOGUE 


cohen aide a ee. 
j price of eggs an: Sry 


on oom « 

yo ‘aan It shows the 

Tay: all. Pifty t varieties. 
rybody wants ants peal 4 book. Sade Six cents in 

B. H. "GREID DER, LORIN, PA. 
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HATCH CHICKENS 


BY STEAM—witb the 
simple, perfect, self-regulating 


y EXCELSIOR [NCUBATOR 


Thousands in successfal operation. 
Lowest priced Ist-class — made. 


GEO. H. STAH € 
114 te 122 8. 6th St., aoe, iil. 








Circulars free, 
Send 6c. for 
Tilus, Catalog. 





















INCUBATORS ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Thousands of these in successful operation. Don’t buy 
until you first send 6c for our valuab ——. ore 
free.Flower C. Incubator Co., Rochester, 





gNCUBATORS For Catalogue, &. 8. SingEn, Carding 
ton, O. Agents wanted. 











Krymen of the country, 
pe aa THE FAMOUS 





pas P< he goo 
he book and be informed. Price 10c. 


MAKE MONEY 


j Potetorse 2 and Poultry Guide tells how. Gives the 


CYPHERS | INCUE BATOR 


a 
— is deliv ered. freight —_ te every pureh 
ood pointe of all machines and the fau Its Fy none. 


OUT OF POULTRY. 


mene weeny tg ng Page A how, = 





aser. It needs no moistu' 


The CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. Box 51 , Wayland, ] 
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J allthe numerous ry trials a 


x RE LIABL iNCUB 
Stand for the highest value known to the 


=WSabout th r 
Be iic'in stamps, RELIABLE INCUBATO 7 





= “THEY GAN'T BE BEAT.” 2.::t2% 


machines 


CUBATORS A Aue, BROO 


a book o! ae pages to tell all 
ro UL in ro eiien, ete. Sent on receipt of 
aad B sistste . Box B 1. Ouiocy. IN, 
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FARM AND FIELD. 


How to Secure Large Potatoes. 


Cc. H. ANDRUS, WASHINGTON. 





Iam convinced from my experiments that 
it will pay to thin potatoes to one stalk in 
a place and so give all the strength and 
moisture of the land to those that remain. 
It might be well to cut out all eyes of the 
potatoes when planted, except such as are 
desired to grow, and so save the trouble of 
thinning out the field to some _ extent. 
There is no profit in growing a large crop 
of potatoes unless they are of merchant- 
able size. The largest potatoes are always 
found where the largest and strongest 
stalks grow, and the small ones where they 
are small and weak. It is a mistake, in 
my judgment, to plant small seed, or to 
cut the large ones to one or two eyes to 
save seed and to reduce the number of 
plants, as the common practice is. It is 
much better to plant whole potatoes of 
good size, or if large, to cut them at most 
only in halves. Of course it will cost more 
to seed a field, but with good seed properly 
thinned, much better results can be ob- 
tained. 

If one desires to raise the largest quan- 
tity possible from a few seed, great results 
can be obtained by taking off the shoots 
and transplanting, but the potatoes will 
not grow large. When the Early Rose was 
first introduced, I bought a pound of seed, 
for which I paid $3, and cut them in halves 
and planted them in a cold frame. As fast 
as the plants grew large enough to trans- 
plant I took them off and set them ina 
field. I continued to do this until too late 
to set out more. I obtained from that 
pound of seed over 1% bu potatoes. The 
first taken off produced the largest pota- 
toes. The later growths made weaker 
plants, and from them were tubers pro- 
portionately smaller. It may not be known 
to some people that each eye in a potato 
is capable of producing a large number of 
shoots; as fast as taken 6ff others will 
grow. Usually not more than two or three 
to each eye will start when planted, but 
that number is far too many to be left to 
grow. 


The Two Sides in Agriculture. 





At one of the recent dairy conventions, 
Prof W. H. Jordan, director of the N Y 
experiment station, delivered an interesting 
address on the experiment station as a fac- 
tor in dairy progress. Too much was gen- 
erally expected of the experiment station. 
The marked change which had taken place 
in agricultural methods in recent years 
could much of it be traced to the work of 
these stations, but the dairymen and farm- 
ers ought not to expect too much. The sta- 
tions are yet in their infancy, as regards 
practical usefulness. In former years there 
was a vigorous expression of individual 
opinion in regard to agricultural methods. 
The stations had done away with much of 
this, they being replaced by more scientific 
methods. 

There were two divisions to agriculture, 
the agricultural and the commercial. The 
experiment stations dealt with the former 
more than the latter. The commercial side 
should not be allowed to predominate. What 
this and other states really wanted was 
more dairymen who were stronger on the 
agricultural side and weaker on the com- 
mercial side. The fundamental principles 
necessary to success are on the agricul- 
tural side. When perfected the commercial 
side will care for itself. The experiment 
station has furnished the necessary stan- 
dards employed in agriculture and its kin- 
dred subjects. In this way have these sta- 
tions been a great and important factor in 
dairy progress, for without these standards 
there is still chaos. 


ee 

Michael’s Early Strawberry got a good 

word from many fruit growers at the an- 

nual meeting of the western New York 
horticultural society. 


AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


WEALTH IN THE SOIL. 


The Profitable Use of Fertilizers. 


E. B. VOORHEES, N J EXPERIMENT STATION. 





The main object in the use of commercial 
fertilizers is to obtain an immediate profit. 
Their most profitable use requires that we 
possess a full knowledge of both the kinds 
and forms of the essential plant food ele- 
ments, and their action under known con- 
ditions, as well as the possible increase in 
crop that may be obtained from their use 
under the most favorable circumstances. 
Yet, with these points well understood, 
there are so many other conditions which 
control and modify possible returns, It 
seems necessary, therefore, that together 
with a knowledge of the facts concerning 
fertilizers themselves, the user must pos- 
sess more or less definite information on 
four points: 1. The character of the crop 
and its method and time of growth. 2. The 
character of the soil. 3. The previous treat- 
ment and cropping of the soil. 4 The ac- 
tual needs of the plant in reference to plant 
food. 

CHARACTER OF THE CROP AND ITS METHOD AND 
TIME OF GROWTH. 


In reference to the first point the particu- 
lar object in the raising of a crop should be 
kept in mind. Take, for example, such gar- 
den crops as lettuce, radishes, asparagus, 
celery, etc, and compare them with wheat, 
rye, oats and barley, and we find that the 
object in the one case is very different 
from the other. In the former, the aim is 
to secure an abnormal rather than a nor- 
mal development, which is more surely at- 
tained by a rapidity of growth, thus insur- 
ing a high quality, which characteristic is 
measured largely by the element of suc- 
culence. These crops must be supplied with 
a relative abundance of plant-food constit- 
uents in an available form; they must not 
lack for food during any period of their 
growth, and because of the relatively high 
commercial value of these crops, the quan- 
tity of plant food need not necessarily bear 
any relation to the amount actually con- 
tained in the crop grown. Neither is it 
so much a question of proportion of plant 
food, as it is a question of sufficient plant 
food. 

The object in the growth of the other 
class of crops is not the immature succu- 
lent growth, but the matured fruit or seed, 
hence the feeding should not be such as to 
encourage a too rapid growth, and in many 
cases an undue development of branch or 
leaf, but a normal early development and 
a consequent normal proportion of grain or 
seed. Besides, these crops growing through 
a long period as compared with the other 
may obtain a large proportion of the need- 
ed plant food from soil sources, and be- 
cause of their relatively low commercial 
value as compared with the others, there 
is a greater necessity for applying that par- 
ticular element which is needed in greater 
amounts and thus reducing the actual cost 
of the application. 

In other words, crops are divided into 
two distinct classes or groups. First, those 
which possess a higher fertility value with 
a correspondingly low commercial value; 
and the second, those which possess a low 
fertility value and a relatively high com- 
mercial value. The first, again, making 
large returns per unit of plant food, while 
the second class, even under best condi- 
tions, making relatively low returns for 
the plant food added. Hence, it is that in 
the use of fertilizers a study of the crop 
from these standpoints should be made, 
and if it were made by the users of fer- 
tilizers there would be fewer cases in which 
the farmer would say, ‘Fertilizing does not 
pay,” because he would adjust his fertiliza- 
tion both in reference to kind and cost in 
such a way as to make the minimum cost 
of application result in the one case in a 
maximum return, and in the other case, he 
would see to it that the conditions of cli- 
mate and season would measure the size of 


his crop rather than that it should be meas- 
ured by any deficient element in the soil. 

The method and time of growth of the 
different plants should also be taken into 
consideration in arranging the fertilization 
of the different crops; many of the cereals 
and grasses, for example, because of their 
long period of growth, their wide root sys- 
tem and character of their feeding rootlets, 
readily obtain food from the insoluble min- 
eral compounds in the soil, though they are 
unable to feed to any extent upon the in- 
soluble nitrogen. The most rapid develop- 
ment of many of these crops, too, takes 
place early in the season before the condi- 
tions are favorable for the rapid changing 
of organic nitrogen into nitrates; they are 
therefore more specifically benefited by 
early applications of nitrogen in quickly 
available forms than by applications of fer- 
tilzers rich in minerals; a suficiency of 
these may be obtained on good soils, where- 
as, on the other hand, those crops which 
make their most rapid growth after the 
first of July or during July or August, 
when conditions are particularly favorable 
for the formation of nitrates from organic 
matter in the soil, are able to obtain the 
amounts necessary for their needs from 
soil sources, and are only, therefore, par- 
ticularly benefited by the mineral elements. 

Root and tuber crops also cannot make 
ready use of the insoluble mineral constitu- 
ents, hence they must be supplied with a 
greater relative abundance of the phos- 
phates, particularly in their early growth, 
than the cereals, and must not suffer at any 
time for a lack,of nitrogen in available 
forms, while potash must be supplied in 
sufficient abundance to meet their needs 
in this respect. 


{To Be Continued.] 





Fall Applications Not Satisfactory. 
A. A. SMITH. 





I see your correspondents do not agree 
in regard to the time to apply manure. I 
have tried applying in the late fall or in 
winter and never has the result been sat- 
isfactory. In one instance, I put the ma- 
nure on about the Ist of December. The 
ground was quite level, except at one end, 
and there I did not put the manure until 
spring. I manured at the rate of about 10 
cords per acre. I spread the manure as far 
as it would cover the piece. On one side 
a strip of about two rods was left unma- 
nured. In the spring as soon as I could I 
manured the end, which was quite sloping, 
and the two rods on one side, which was 
a very littie higher than where I had spread 
the manure in the fall, then planted the 
piece to potatoes. Where manure was 
spread in December there was a poor crop 
of potatoes; where put on immediately be- 
fore planting a most excellent crop result- 
ed. The land was seeded down the next 
year. Where manured in December a good 
crop of grass could not be obtained. 

Not satisfied with the experiment, I tried 
another, putting on the manure on a nar- 
row strip in February. The remainder of 
the field was fertilized in the spring. The 
ground was quite level. Although the re- 
sult was not so marked in this case, it was 
so plain that all who saw the field of pota- 
toes asked what made that particular strip 
look so poor. I have tried several other 
times, and always with results very strong- 
ly in favor of manuring, plowing and 
planting as nearly together as possible. I 
have reached the conclusion that I had 
better pay double the wages for team and 
man and put the manure on as near the 
time of planting as you can than to put it 
on in the month ef December or February. 

A certain agricultural editor is a strong 
advocate of putting on -manure any 
time you have a spare day, yet I under- 
stand when asked as to the best time to 
topdress grass land he will say, in the early 
autumn when there are likely to be rains, 
and the grass roots then growing. vigorous- 
ly will take up the plant food prepared by 
the rain. Now if grass will immediately 














MANURES 


begin to use food when placed where it 
can get it, so will most other plants. They 
should get their food as nearly the time of 
using it as possible. This agricultural edi- 
tor, however, says plow in immediately af- 
ter spreading upon the land. This I have 
not done, but another year will try this ex- 
periment. 

Perhaps it is because of the character of 
my soil that I get these results. It is, how- 
ever, like many other farms. One field was 
reasonably moist with a hardpan about two 
feet down. It contained a _ reasonable 
amount of clay. All the other pieces were 
high and dry upland, but land liable to form 
a crust. Now I am pleased to find we do 
not agree. How many will try_to prove 
that they are right and the others wrong 
by trying a careful experiment next year, 
and reporting? 


I — —— 
Experience in Winter Manuring. 
E. E. B., LA SALLE CO, ILL. 





I have a basement under the barn, keep 
a wagon there all the time and load ma- 
nure as fast as it is made. It does not 
freeze in the coldest weather, so there is 
no trouble in spreading it. I haul it out 
winter and summer every time the wagon 
is loaded. I would not think of piling ma- 
nure up and hauling it out while the weeds 
are growing and several other things need 
close attention. In the winter I haul my 
manure on sod or very level ground so it 
does not wash off and go to waste. 

Ninety per cent of the farmers in this sec- 
tion spread their manure too thick and also 
too uneven. Manure spread thick makes 
the ground so rich that oats cannot be 
grown for at least four years. I believe 
in spreading so I can grow a crop of corn, 
then oats, then seed it down to clover if I 
wish. I have a 200-acre farm and I keep 
it in such shape that I can grow from 60 to 
75 bu of corn and the same amount of oats 
to an acre every year. Iam no book farmer, 
but I read every good farm and stock pa- 
per printed in this country. There is money 
in farming if it is done right; a man must 
be a weed killer and not allow any weeds 
to grow in the cornfield. I plow my corn 
four and five times. After it is laid by I 
go all through the fidid with a hoe and de- 
stroy every weed. Every farmer can af- 
ford to do the same; even if he is obliged 
to hire an extra man for 10 days, he will 
keep his ground free from weed seed. 
I have an uncle in Texas who owns three 
sections of land. He tells me that it is im- 
possible for any farmer to make a profit 
out of raising corn and cotton unless every 
weed is destroyed before going to seed. He 
recommends the hoe after crops are too 
large to cultivate. 


Value of Wood Ashes. 


JASPER T. JENNINGS, PENNSYLVANIA. 





It would probably be hard to find a com- 
mercial fertilizer of much greater worth 
for dry upland soil than pure and simple 
unleached hardwood ashes. A’ bushel of 
this home fertilizer is worth more than a 
bushel of oats to any farmer, and yet how 
often do we see it dumped as a heap of 
worthless refuse to leach in the rains and 
part with its hidden value until it becomes 
worthless. 

Our lands as a general thing have become 
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deficient in potash. This is one of the 
main sources of fertility that have become 
exhausted. It is good for corn, it is good 
for wheat, it is good for potatoes, and clo- 
ver cannot thrive without it. Try a little 
experiment next spring. You who burn 
wood this winter, store your ashes where 
they will keep dry, and sow them on your 
young clover as you would plaster. You 
will be agreeably astonished at the result. 
You will find many dollars added to your 
product. Nor is the effect gone with the 
first crop, as is often the case with commer- 
cial fertilizers. It lasts for years, and its 
benefits are often extended to many suc- 
ceeding crops. 


Potash. 


NOUGH of it must be 
contained in fertilizers, 
otherwise failure will 

surely result. See that it is 
there. 

- Our books tell all about fer- 
tilizers. They are sent /ree to 
all farmers applying for them. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 














Chinch Bug Enemies—The quail and 





meadow lark feed upon the chinch bug. 
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Toads are also of use in destroying these 
insects. 


or money sowing by hand or 
with cheap imitations of the 


CAHOON 
Broadcast 


which is the most 
economical, accurate, 
durable and rapid 
hand seed sower 
made. Acknowledged 
standard of pa ig 
for ~ Ty et thirt ears, 
Bes if 
your dealer <M not 
supply you write to us, 








BUY THE BEST. 
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If you want the best low down wagon you should buy 
the Eiectric Handy Wagon. Itis the best because it is 
made of the best material; the best broad tired Electric 

Wheels; best seasoned white hickory axles; all other wood 
parts ‘of the best seasoned white oak. The front and rear 
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hounds are made from the best angle steel, which is neat- 
er, stronger and in every way better than wood. Well 
painted in red and varnished. Extra length of reach and 
extra-long standards supplied without additional cost 
when requested. This wagon is guaranteed to carry 

4000 Ibs, anywhere. Write the Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, 
Quincy, Illinois, for their new catalogue which fully de- 
scribes this wagon, their famous Electric Wheels and 
Electric Feed Cookers. 
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: ! goer it’s Free. 
STAR DRILLING MAOHINE ©O. Akron, Ohio. 
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DON’T BE 
A ROBBER y 


you will get a paying crop. 





Husband the fertility of your farm 
and every time you plant seed 





Strange hov how a man will take crop after er crop off the farm, putting i back, an then aa 


be pros rous. If you ed the manure you have on the farm properly, resul 
uld be different and you should not need to be be buying Commerolel fertiliser. ert » 


The KEMP MANURE SPREADER 


Will Double and Treble the Value of the Manure Heap. 


B reads all kinds of fine and coarse manure evenly; makes no “skips;” yma not dump a great 


Ay one spot, but covers the entire ground evenly. 

es it fine. Better than anybody can doit by hand. preads lime, wood 
mm °S With the drill attachment it puts the manure direct into the o 
venient sizes. “B _ pee of anybody that usesone. Write for il 


Kemp & Bi 


n drill. Made in three 
lustrated 


Tears up << ond whe Bo manure and 
etc., equally 
' three con- 


« Cow, Box wx 52, Syracuse, N. Ye 














We sell you direct—actually pay you saleman’s expenses and agent’s profit. Write for 
free samples and book. The Scientific Fertilizer Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 





WE SAVE FARMERS 40 PER CENT. repritizers. 

























PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD GRUSHER AND LEVELER 


For all soils, all work—crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns 
Cast steel and wrought iron-therefore 
Cheapest ~a@ug harrow and best pul- 


and levels. 
endestructible. 
verizer on earth. Sizes 3 to 13% feet. Catalogue free. 


~ SENT ON TRIAL to be returned at my expense if not Entirely Satisfactory. 


deliver free on board at New York, Chicago, Columbus, O., Louisville, Ky., Minneapolis, San Francisco and other points: 


Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., MILLINGTON, N. J., or CHICAGO, ILL. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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Why Herefords Are So Popular. 


A. A. BERRY, IOWA. 





That Herefords are the most popular 
breed of cattle there is no question, as sales 
for the past two years have clearly proved. 
That they are cattle that demand best 
price; demand makes the price, and price 
denotes the popularity. While no phenom- 
enal or boom prices have Leen paid, good 
living and profitable prices have been the 
rule. Some of the later sales have been up 
to the standard, especially the large cross 
sale at Emporia, Kan, which it was feared 
would be ae sacrifice. We look for 
fully as good prices in the spring sales, if 
not better than those of last fall. 

Why are Herefords in such good demand? 
Their merits are recognized by the feeders 
and range men. That they are the best 
eattle for the range there is no doubt, and 
that they are the best feeders is easily 
proved by the fact that those who feed will 
pay more for them than any other breed 
of cattle, and we are indebted largely to 
the range men for the popularity of the 
Herefords, as they have been taking all the 
males that could be raised and at good 
prices. With cattle selling at such remu- 
nerative prices the range men have said 
that nothing was too good for them to 
breed from, and they have been liberal and 
free buyers, some topping prices at sales 
and buying what suited them regardless of 
prices, 

There is no doubt that Herefords have 
the merit, and merit wins. They are so 
uniform in size, quality and color, attain- 
ing a good size and weight, and they are 
all fine quality, with markings and color uni- 


form. A drove of Hereford cattle are a 
very pretty sight, with their clean white 
faces, briskets and legs, and red _ bodies 


all alike, as nearly as possible. They are 
the most gentle and easily handled cattle. 
Some who have never handled them will 
smile at this assertion, but we know it to 
be a fact, not only by our own experience, 
but it is the experience of others, and the 
verdict of everyone who has handled Here- 
fords. To be sure, their long horns cause 
one to think they would be dangerous, and 
some object on account of them, but this is 
foolish, as they can easily be removed 
either when grown or when calves. We 
have bred and handled Herefords for the 
past 12 years; have visited a great many 
herds of pure-bred Herefords, and never 
saw but one unruly Hereford, and he was 
across male. We have had big fellows six 
to eight years old, weighing 2000lbs or better, 
that were so gentle that boys 10 years old 
would ride on their backs around the pas- 
ture. They very readily respond to kind 
treatment and become great pets. 





Ration for Breeding Ewes—There is 
probably no feed much better for breeding 
ewes, before lambing time, than good, clean, 
clover hay, with an occasional feed of good 
corn fodder. After lambing, small pota- 
toes or roots of any kind add greatly to 
the value of the ration. Care should be 
taken not to feed roots too soon after lamb- 
ing, and never before, as they may, in con- 
nection with clover hay, induce too great 
a flow of milk and cause trouble in this di- 
rection. Timothy hay should not be fed, 
and corn and oats, whether whole or 
ground together, is preferable to corn alone. 
Corn is too fattening and dc.s not contain 
enough protein. Oats, wheat bran, barley 
and cottonseed or linseed meal, fed in small 
amounts,will t?lance the rations up, but all 
should be fed carefully and sparingly until 
after lambing time.—[Pa Board of Agr. 





The Wool Clip of Australia is nearly all 
exported. The crop has increased from 85 
million pounds in ’61 to 707 in ’91, decreasing 
to 625 millions in ’97, 


Standard Silver Dollars to the number of 
65 millions were in circulation Jan 1, out of 
70 millions coined. 





LIVE STOCK 
THE IDEAL DAIRY COW. 


Conformation of the Dairy Cow. 





The well-known agriculturist, W. D. 
Hoard of Wisconsin, was greeted with a 
round of applause at the recent New York 
dairy convention, when he stepped for- 
ward to speak on The _ conformation 
of the dairy cow. The various points 
were illustrated as brought out by large 
charts on the stage. He said in part as fol- 
lows: Form is everything to purpose. Every 
machine has its specific form, according to 
its purpose. Students of the cow have grad- 
ually come to believe in this theory, as ap- 
plied to the cow. A dairy cow must have a 
dairy form, even as the race horse has a 
racing form. Temperament establishes 
function and function establishes form. 
Four animals, a race horse, a dairy cow, a 
sheep and a goat, are feeding side by side, 
from the same bale of hay. The horse gains 
speed, the cow milk, the sheep mutton, the 
goat—well, I do not really Know what the 
goat would gain, unless it was to become 
the butt of ridicule. The dairyman must 
show as much intelligence !n dealing with 
the laws of nature, as the banker, lawyer 
or merchant does in dealing with the laws 
of man. Become as little children, teach- 
able. 

In judging a cow do not rely too much 
on the scale of points, for it is not correct. 
There is no straight back, from the horns 
down, in a good dairy cow; there is in a 
beef cow. In the dairy cow there is a rise 
of the pelvic arch, a slope of the rump. 
Breed and feed for these feminine traits; 
breed for motherhood. The primary con- 
sideration is milk, and the breeding of the 
dairy cow must be treated from that stand- 
point. The dairy cow has large lungs, 
larger in fact than the beef cow; a large, 
full eye. The dairy temperament is based 
on the nervous temperament. The dairy 
cow has a large amount of nervous force. 
The eye of a good dairy cow makes a pro- 
trusion or ‘‘dish’”’ in the face. She has a 
large brain and powerful backbone, a femi- 
nine neck, lean shoulders. 
is a miser, hoarding up its food for flesh. 
It and the dairy cow are at the parting of 
the ways. There can be little more in 
common between them. 

I have a two-year-old heifer, a Jersey, 
which has already earned a record of 150 
lbs of butter. I am feeding her all the 
cornmeal she can eat, to ascertain the point 
where the food will make beef instead of 
milk. Consider all these things in breed- 
ing. The dairy cow has large open ribs; 








Labor 
Buys the 
Sweetest Sleep 


But for insomnia or sleep- 
lessness, and that unnatural 
weakness and weariness of 
mind, body, nerve and mus- 
cle, a reliable tonic is needed, 
like Hood’s_ Sarsaparilla, 
which gives sweet, refresh- 
ing sleep and overcomes 
that tired feeling. It has 
the endorsement of millions 
as the best medicine money 
can buy. Take only Hood’s. 
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The beef cow, 


No.3 “PRIZE” FEED MILL 


OVER 30,000 IN USE. ¢ : ges 
All Iron and Steel. Automatic ey 

Shake Feed. Perfect Ad- 

justable Feed Slide. 


Grinds as fine or coarse as 
desired. Will run by any 
wer,oneto five horse,sweep 
read, steam or wind. Wi 
not choke down the smallest : ny 
power. Sold ata low price to ——  — 
advertise the fact that we are the largest manufac 
turers in the worldof labor saving farm machinery. 
Send for special offer on this mill and large illus 
trated catalogue of “Hero” and “American” @rindin 
iy 26 sizes and styles, Feed Ontters, Peck’s 
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SPECIMEN RATIONS. 
The rations appearing in our 
larger advertisements are true 
and proved. No matter what 


root roughage, 


Quaker Dairy 
eed can be profitably fitted in. 
And the same with your feed; it 
matters little what grain you 
have grown or what feed you 
have bought, Quaker Dairy Feed 
can always serve its purpose as 
amilk maker. It is profitable in 
every connection. 
Sold only in sealed andbranded sacks 


MODERN DAIRY FEEDING, 
an invaluable book, containing sci- 
entifically proportioned rations, in- 
cluding every form of roughage and 
variety of feed sent postpaid on re- 
uest. Scientific Advice on Feeding 
ree. Address, Science Dept., 


The American Cereal Co. 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, fit. 


SCIENTIFIC ADVICE On FEEDING 
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ACOMPLETE STOCK OF ALL KINDS 


OF MERLAANDISE AND MATERIAL BOUGHT AT 
You SACRE FS'RECEIVERS' AND TRUSTEES’ SALES. YOU 








NEED WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE, NEED 
OUR PRICES ARE }, oF OTHERS. 
CHICAGO MOUSE WRECKING CO., 
WEST 35™*, & IRON STS., 
CHICAGO. 7 





SEND US_ONE DOLLAR 


” And we will send you a 25, 50,75 or 
Fy 100-gallon feed cooker (for cooking 
feed and heating water for all kinds 
‘ight prepaid. 
Youmay examine it andif found per- 
fectly satisfactory and just what you 
want, pey the freight agent $9, $1), 
$13 or $15 according to mze ordered, 
lese the $1 sent. If not satisfactory. 
your money back. Made of No. 22 
gauge steelandcastiron. Has elbow 

end joint of pipe. wa? grate and enclosed ash receiver. 
Boiler of galv. steel. 6 is the greatest value you ever 


of farm stock), 
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BLOODED (Cattle, Sheep 
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i stam f catalogue S50 engravin 
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N. P BOYER & SO. Coatsville, Es. 


she is never closely ribbed. The barrel is 
strong. She has a large spinal marrow, a 
narrow, rugged back, thin hips, incurving. 
Nature is our guide, the cow our study, if 
a dairyman succeeds. The giving of milk 
is a very peculiar function. I believe that 
the fluid is mainly made at the time of 
milking. Take a cow with full udders, kill 
her and dissect her and the sum total of 
milk found will not exceed a pint. In the 
tissues will be found a peculiar milky sub- 
stance, similar to butter fat. Environment 
is important; study it. Read and learn 
about dairy feeding and dairy care. Above 
all, have a clean healthy stable and pure 
air. 


The Profitable Dairy Cow. 





The profitableness and unprofitableness of 
the dairy cow as indicated by her structure 
was the subject of an admirable address 
by Dr G. M. Twitchell of Maine before the 


January meeting of the N J state board of. 


agriculture. The address was graphically 
emphasized by the use of charts, and many 
points brought out by two dairy cows from 
a neighboring farm. Dr Twitchell traced 


the development of the dairy type of cows : 


and called attention to the importance of 
conformation in the matter of milk produc- 
tion. Pedigree, he said, was losing much 


of its importance, except merely as a rec- - 
ord of inheritance of good blood through- - 


out successive generations. The individu- 
ality of the cow is becoming more and 
more important. Good care and feed are 
necessary. The thought and purpose of 


the owner is the dominant factor. If the 
dairyman has not in view the production 
of a 500-lb butter cow he will never secure 
a 500-lb cow. Even Brown Bessie herself 
if left alone would lose her ability to pro- 
duce large quantities of milk. 

The most profitable cow is one that is 
nervous as contrasted to the phlegmatic 
animal. Breed for a speciai purpose. In the 
case cf the dairy cow, this special purpose 
is the intensifying of the maternal func- 
tion,. that of the production of milk. The 
cow and the keeper must be sympathetic. 
The helper must try and the dairyman 
must know how to mold and fashion his 
cow. They must secure an animal of in- 
telligence with the power to digest and as- 
similate food,-and this latter is the main 
factor in dairying. Get the machine, for 
a cow is a machine, which will give the 
best service. Good individuals may. have 
been accidents, but they tell of possibili- 
ties to aspiring breeders who seek to fix 
channels of profitable production. Dr 
Twitchell favors moderate exercise for 
dairy animals in good weather and did not 
think that dehorning* was desirable in 
thoroughbred cattle. 

In describing the good dairy cow he em- 
phasized the importance of the eye as in- 
dicative of worth. It must. be clear, lus- 
trous, intelligent, -prominent.. The face 
should not be unusually dished, but toler- 
ably flat; there should be good width be- 
tween the eyes, good distance between the 
base of the horns and the eye; the nostrils 
large: lips medium, not too -thick nor too 
thin; the jowl clean; 
thin, shoulders broad and flat with high 
withers, backbone prominent with plenty 
of space between the different vertebrae, 
pelvic arch high, hips prominent, hind legs 
well set apart, udder somewhat compact, 
not too meaty and extending well forward 
and well up behind, large milk veins, wide 
ribs with plenty of space between them, 
good lung capacity. 

icanaialllatia iiss 

Prices of Mohair are controlled largely 
by. the movement of Turkish at .London. 
Last year prices declined until June, when 
a sharp advance took place, culminating in 
Sept, with a reaction since that date. Go- 
ing back a little -more than.a year ‘we find 
the quotations in London in Jan, ’98; 17%4d, 
or about 35c per lb. The price declined to 
144%4d in May, advanced to 18%d in June and 
19%d in Sept, declining subsequently: -t6 ¥7d, 
or r-@Ae Per. Ib at,. the close of.Dec; 98.” : 


the neck should be’ 








DAIRY AND 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Heat—W. W. C’s. (N Y) cow does not 
come in heat. Change the diet and the 
general surroundings. If the cow is too fat 
feed less; if thin in flesh feed good rich food 
sueh as ground oats, bran and boiled flax- 
seed and good clover hay in winter. Also 
mix 4 oz sulphate of iron, 3 drams powder- 
ed cantharides and % lb powdered anise. 
Divide this into 24 doses, one to be given 
once a day in bran mash until all are taken. 
Then skip two weeks and repeat the above 
if necessary. 





Cramp of the Muscles of the Stifle—N. 
B’s. (N Y) mare become lame suddenly and 
goes lame for a few steps and then is all 
right. This trouble is c used by cramps 
of the muscles of the hip or stifle, the re- 
sult of a deranged condition of the nerves 
of the muscles, and little can be done for it. 
Give her 1 oz Fowler’s solution of arsenic 
in a small bran mash at a dose once a day 
and continue it for'a month. If the animal 
improves continue for 3 or 4 months, if not 
— will be no use of trying other rem- 
edies. 





Hematuria—W. J. D. (N Y) has an ox 
which passes bloody urine. There are a 
number of derangements which would cause 
this trouble, and it would be wisdom to 
call a qualified, veterinary surgeon to exam- 
ine the ox. If one cannot be had give him 
1 oz tincture chloride of iron at a dose in a 
quart of oatmeal, 3 times a day. Feed on 
boiled flaxseed made into a mash with 
bran. 





Bitter Milk—P. M. (N J) has a young 
cow giving bitter milk. This is a trouble 
caused by a bacterium, but it is not known 
how or when this gets into the milk. It is 
therefore a difficult matter to remedy. It 
would be best to dry her up, and when she 
comes in fresh, likely her milk will be all 
right. Medicine is of no use for this trouble, 





Distemper—C. H. Y., N Y: For dis- 
temper, give the dog a teaspoonful syrup 
of squill at a dose 3 times a day. If the 
breathing is difficult steam the nostrils with 
hot water, putting a piece of camphor in 
the water. If the dog does not eat, give 
him a little beef tea several times a day. 
For tapeworm give the dog 2 grains pow- 
dered areca nut for every pound of the ani- 
mal’s weight. Mix it in milk. Before giv- 
ing the areca nut give the dog 1 oz of castor 
oil, to clean out the bowels and empty the 
stomach, 


Profits of a Separator. — 


Did you ever figure up the 
profits of using a Safety 
Hand Separator? The 
machine costs about as much 
as two cows. . If. you are 
milking 16 cows it brings 
you as much butteras if you 
milk.20.cows.: It gives you 
fresh sweet skim milk worth 
22 cents per hundred pounds 
for feeding at home, im- 
proves thé quality of 
your butter and saves, 
much labor. 
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CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha “Baby” 
Cream Separators were 
first and have ever been 
kept best and cheapest. 
They are guaranteed su- 
rac toall imitations and 
fringements. Endorsed 
all authorities. More 
an 150,000 in use. Sales 
ten to one of all others 
combined. All styles and 
sizes—$50.- to $225.- Save 
$5.- to $10.- per cow per 
year over any setting 
system, and .- to $5.- 

r cow per year Over any 

tating separator. 

New and improved ma- 
chines for 1899. Send for 
new Catalogue containing 
a fund of up-to-date dairy 
information, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanoorpH & Canal ST6., 


74 CorTLanoT STREET, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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LUMP JAW 

NOW CURABLE. 
Sure uickly and for good. 
Finnie Bros, cbs mists, Un- ¢ 
ion Stock Yards, Chicago, 
have a remedy that quic 
cures oO 
cases. Supplied by mail under 
a guarantee. Price 
2.00, ft Vstaable information ¢ 

FREE 


and full particulars ° 





see 












CREAM SEP eABATOR: 


an does it cheaply. Ai adapted t0 One OF 
sizes iy a to 40 





1 MV Of HORSE TAIL TIES 
THE PERFECTION is the only 
one that holds the tail, made of 


F +4 Metal. ‘an’t wear out. Has 

Md stood the test of 8 yrs. gmace 

¢ sold. Don't be humbugged 
with a substitute. Agents 
wanted. Sample 20¢ 


Des Moines Novelty Co., 119 W. 4th St.; Des Moines, Ia. 
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‘Ease the Horses: 
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free. 
HENCH & DROMCOLD, D, York, Pa. 
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TAKE ANY PART OF THB 


Improved United States Separator 


And consider > 


First, the Material ; 
Thirdly, the Workmanship ; 


and. you have four-reasons for its acknowledged 


Secondly, the Design 
Fourthly, Its Thoreugh Works 


Simplicity, Durability, and Capacity 
for continuous hard work and complete separation, 
Send for our latest Jilustrated Catalogues. 


‘VERMONT FARM. MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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For the [arch Flower Garden. 


GEORGE BE. WALSH, NEW YORK CITY. 





The crocus is one of the loveliest of our 
spring flowers, and one of the first to greet 
us in early spring. In England the gar- 
deners cultivate it on the lawn where it 
flowers to perfection, dotting the new grass 
of the spring with its yellow, white and 
purple heads. The blossoms appear before 
the leaves, and they are ready to fall off 
and wither before the foliage appears. The 
bulbs are the cheapest in the market. A 
dollar’s worth would completely transform 
the lawn of a country place and make it 
a sight to behold in early spring. The 
white crocus is almost as white as snow; 
but for those who like colors there are the 
old-fashioned striped purple and white and 
brown and white. The old yellow crocus is the 
one about which Shakespeare wrote “that 
comes before the swallow dares,’ and 
which Chaucer immortalized in his poetry. 

But most of our early flowers are too 
tender to stand the cold weather of March, 
ana those who would have them as early 
as the florists who tempt us with their dis- 
play must make preparations for them. It 
is an easy and simple matter to construct 
a little hothouse sash this month, which 
will be of the greatest use later in the sea- 
son. On the sunny side of the house dig a 
hole four by six feet to a depth of three 
feet. Fill the bottom within one foot of 
the surface with rich loam and rich ma- 
nure. Put the latter in first and top off 
with the soil. The manure will give bot- 
tom heat so that the plants will be kept 
warm at night. 

Fit a board frame around this hole, mak- 
ing it double if possible, and filling the 
space between with manure. Set it down 
on top of the soil in the pit, and pile dirt 
all around the outside up even with the 
top. The top of the frame should be slant- 
ine and to this two double frames of glass 
should be fitted. The sash must fit snugly, 
but it must be made so it can be raised up 


easily in the day time. In such a cold 
frame one can sow seeds and raise tender 
tlowers through this and the next month. 


The sun during the day time will warm the 
interior of the frame bed so that it will be 
necessary to admit cool air. Ifthe night 
threatens to be extremely cold the top of 
the glass can be covered with straw, hay, 
litter or soil, and the inside temperature 
will never go so low as to injure the flowers. 

The possibilities of such a miniature 
greenhouse are great. One can use it from 
early March until May in raising a suc- 
cession of plants and flowers. It is better 
to start the flower seeds of delicate plants 
in pots or boxes in the sunny window gar- 
den, and then transplant them to the cold 
frame outdoors when they are a month old. 
They can be planted so close together in 
the frame bed that accommodations will 
be found for the greatest number and va- 
riety. From such a greenhouse may come 
plants enough to keep the garden bloom- 
ing for months. 

Outdoors in the garden trenches need to 
be dug early this month for the sweet peas. 
These plants are not exactly classed as 
hardy, but their seeds are certainly decid- 
edly hardy. It takes the action of a strong 
frost sometimes to break open the hard 
shell. Many fail in raising a good crop of 
sweet peas because they wait until too late 
in the season. Then before the plants reach 
the blooming period the hot, dry days of 
summer come and wither them up. Dig 
trenches about a foot deep for these seeds, 
fill them half full of rich manure and then 
mix good soil thoroughly with this. When 
the two have been stirred together suffi- 
ciently plant the seeds and -eover them 
over firmly, packing the top soil with the 
spade, 

Stock plants for summer bedding and 
blooming should be slipped now. Go over 
the plants in~the house, and: where thé 


shoots snap off sharply, select the strong=" ' 


est for cuttings. Break ‘them off and let 








FRUITS AND FLOWERS 
them hang by the skin until the wound is 
partly healed up. Then they should be cut 
off and stuck in clean, moist sand. In a 
week or two they will root, when they are 
ready for transplanting. 





American Cranberry Growers—At the 
January meeting of the cranberry grow- 
ers’ ass’n, held at Trenton, N J, the sub- 
jects of insect and fungous pests, the use 
of fertilizers, etc, were discussed. In his 
annual report, Sec Ryder practically in- 
dorsed the American Agriculturist' esti- 
mate of the crop made last October. Our 
figures were 875,000 bu, that of the secretary 
800,000 bu. He placed the N E crop at our 
figure, but slightly lowered the estimate 
for N J and the west. There was some dis- 
cussion of the future policy of thé ass’n, 
but the subject was finally deferred. until 
the Aug meeting. It was pointed out that 
both Mass and Wis have local ass’ns and it 
was suggested that N J should have one, 
with perhaps delegates from the three 
bodies to a general ass’n. 


Potatoes for Cuba—Owing to the antici- 
pation of an increased demand for the mar- 
kets of Cuba and Porto Rico, N Y dealers 
with export connections are urging L I and 
Jersey growers to increase their acreage. 
It is reported that one or more commission 
concerns have contracted entire crops guar- 
anteeing a price at least 60c p bu. Little 
business of this kind can be expected, 
however, so long as the size of the potato 
crop is so uncertain. . Dealers will be very 
slow to. guarantee a price several months 
ahead of the harvest period. The impor- 
tant thing is*the possibility of an outlet for 
some of our surplus stock. 





Peach and Apricot—With a better knowl- 
edge cf the wants of the peach and apricot 
as regards soil and location and the devel- 
opment of varieties the fruit buds of which 


are specially fitted to withstand the ex- 
tremes of our climate, the cultivation of 
these fruits is considerably on the in- 
crease.—[S. D. Willard, New York. 


Newtown Pippin does not seem to suc- 
ceed in western N Y, according to general 
opinion expressed at a recent horticultural 
convention. 

Sow in Season—Much disappointment ‘in 
the garden often results from unseasonable 
sowing. 





When Trees Are in Bloom spraying is 
condemned by Prof Slingerland. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT 


Interest in the Garden Contest. 








It is increasing all the time. Anyone with 
land enough for a garden can compete by 
becoming a subscriber to this journal. Any 
number of crops can be grown in the gar- 
den. The grand prize is $250 in cash, but 
should it be taken by a garden worked ex- 
clusively with Planet Jr cultivators, the 
manufacturers thereof (S. L. Allen & Co 
of Philadelphia) will give $250 more, in 
which case the winner would get $500 cash 
in all. And if this garden was planted ex- 
clusively with seeds purchased either from 
Burpee or Rawson, it would win the $250 
more offered by those seedsmen. It is thus 
possible for the garden which wins our 
great prize to capture $750 cash in all. No 
such generous offer was ever before made 
to stimulate gardening. The long list of 
additional prizes, some $2500 in all, has 
been printed in every issue for some weeks. 
To win the §S. L. Allen prizes it is not nec- 
essary that the machines should be bought 
this year, only that they be Planet Jr. The 
rules of the contest are as follows: E 


You can buy your record book or garden ° 


seeds wherever you like, but of course you 
can compete for the special prizes such as 


offered by Rawson or Burpee only by com-" 


plying “with their conditions, as stated in 
the prize list’ Subscriptions that expire 








Thousands Have Kidney Trouble 
and Don’t Know it. 


There is a disease prevailing in this coun« 
try most dangerous because so deceptive, 
Many sudden deaths are caused by it,— 
heart disease, pneumonia, heart failure or 
apoplexy are often the result of kidney dis- 
ease. If kidney trouble is allowed to ad-« 
vance, the kidney poison in the blood is 
liable to attack the vital organs, or the kid- 
neys themselves break down and waste 
away cell by cell. Then the richness of the 
blood—the albumen—leaks out and the suf- 
ferer has Bright’s disease, the worst form 
of kidney trouble. Kidney trouble can be 
detected although it be slow and deceptive, 
First, by analysis of the urine; second, by 
the simple test of setting the urine aside in 
a glass or bottle for 24 hours, when a cloudy 
or brick dust settling indicates it. 

It was for just such troubles that in his 
infinite power and goodness the Great Phy- 
sician caused Swamp-Root to grow for the 
benefit of suffering mankind, leaving it for 
Dr Kilmer, the great kidney and bladder 
specialist, to discover it and make it known 
to the world. Its wonderful efficacy in 
promptly curing the most distressing cases 
is truly marvelous. 

By sending your address to Dr Kilmer & 
Co, Binghamton, N Y, you may have a 
sample bottle of Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney, liver and bladder remedy, and a 
book that tells more about it, both sent ab- 
solutely free by mail. 


When writing be sure to mention read-~ 
ing this liberal offer in American Agri- 
culturist. 

The regular 50 cent and $1 sizes are 
sold by most druggists. Make a note of 
the name, Swamp-Root, Dr _ Kilmer’s 


Swamp-Root, and remember it is prepared 
only by Dr Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, N Y. 


p Seed 


We can help you get them. Send 8 centsin 
stamps and receive four packages of home 
grown seed:—Twiss, new early cabbage? 
Potomac, the new tomato; Dirigo, the ear- 
liest beet; Quincy Market, the sweetest 
early corn, with our flower and vegetable 
seed catalogue, full of engravings. With one 
exception it isthe largest vegetable catalogue 
published. Cut off one of the home grown 
labels, write in the name of this paper, and it 
shall count as 25 cents toward any order 
amounting to $1.00, excepting our special 
collections, in which we offer 33 packages 
seed of choice vegetables for $1.00, and 15 
packages of selected flower seed, 40c. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
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A MILLION: 


Strawberry plants by the dozen or million. 
Ninety acres in plant beds. The 
largest Strawberry Nursery in the world. 
My present stock cannot be surpassed for 
health and vigor. 


I grow everything! sell. 


I do not buy and sell. A trial order will 
convince you. Illustrated and descriptive 
CATALOGUE FREE. 

W. F. ALLEN, JR., 

Salisbury,Md. 









Good and Cheap 


BEST in the world from 1 cent per 
packet up. Celebrated for strong 
and rapid growth. Postage paid. 
Large lot of extra packages 
free in ¢very order. Oldest re- 
diable seedsman in the west. Send 
yours. and neighbors address for 
‘prettiest largé catalog evet printed. 


VR. H. SHUMWAY, 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 








during the summer or early fall if promptly 
renewed for another year before they run 
out will be as well as to renew now. The 
idea, of course, is that contestants must be 
bona fide subscribers. We want to call con- 
testants’ attention to the fact that their de- 
sire to enter the contest should be written 
on a separate sheet or a postal card inde- 
pendent of any other communication to our 
business or editorial department. This is 
necessary to have your entry properly filed. 


THE RULES 


1. The garden must contain not less than 
1000 square feet, no limit to larger size. Any 
crops may be grown, to be planted at any 
time, cultivated in any way and disposed of 
as may seem best—consumed at home, sold or 
given away. 

2. A record book is the only special thing 
the contest requires. It may be of any con- 
venient size, say 5x7 inches, or more. Upon 
the clearness with which this record book 
shows up all the operations in the garden, 
will depend its standing in the prize award. 

3. Before beginning operations, measure 
the space that is to be devoted to the gar- 
den, describe (in the record book) the loca- 
tion, the soil, history of the plot and any 
other facts necessary to give us a clear idea 
ef it. Also state what large or small fruits 
are growing in the garden patch, and what 
you consider the fair cash value of the gar- 
den lot—that is, before you begin work on it 
for the new crops. Also give a list of the 
tools or garden supplies on hand that are to 
be used in caring for it, with value of each. 

4. Keep a daily memorandum account with 
the garden, describing just what you did to 
it each day, number of hours’ labor by adults 
or minors of either sex, what kind of work 
was done, etc. The memorandum will also 
include statement of amount, character and 
cost of manure or fertilizers used, kind, quan- 
tity and cost of seeds purchased or planted, 
etc. As the crops become available from the 
garden, the memorandum should show kind, 
quantity and value harvested from day to 
day. Value stuff at what it would sell for at 
wholesale in your nearest market; if the 
record shows how much garden produce was 
sold or given away, and how much used in 
the family, it will be all the more valuable 
as indicative of the money worth of the gar- 
den to the family; but the same price is to 
be put on produce whatever its disposition. 

5. At the close of each week or month, 
these memoranda may be duly transcribed 
into the record book. Let there be separate 
accounts for labor, seeds and fertilizers or 
other supplies, and one for products. A run- 
ning summary should be written up of the 
methods pursued or work done each month, 
notes as to varieties, yields, mistakes made 
and how to avoid them, methods that proved 
successful, better ways of doing things, etc. 
If any of the crops are attacked by insects 
or fungous pests, state their nature, what 
remedies have been used and the cost and 
results of their application. 

6. At the close of the season take an in- 
vontory of all garden supplies or produce on 
hand at its fair value, foot up the accounts 
of cost and record of what has been taken 
from the garden that is not now on hand and 
balance up. This will show whether the gar- 
den has been run at a profit or loss, finan- 
cially considered. Also state your views. as 
to whether the garden has paid in other ways 
and give your ideas as to how the garden 
could be maue more pleasurable and profit- 
able another year. 

7. A chart of the garden at the beginning 
of the season, showing how it was planted, 
sketches or photos of hand tools or contriv- 
ances for any garden work, photographs of 
the site or of the garden at various stages or 
of its products, pictures of the folks working 
in the garden or of methods of peculiar in- 
terest—anything is allowable in the sketch or 
picture line that will help us get a clear in- 
sight into just how you managed your gar- 
den from start to finish. 

8. Each contestant must notify us by pos- 
tal that he (or she) proposes to compete, add- 
ing the name of the subscriber in whose fam- 
ily you reside (if the paper does not come in 
your own name) and such subscription should 
be paid at least to January, 1900. In ordering 
goods from Rawson, Burpee, 8. L. Allen, Holland 
or other contributors, or in applying to them for 
their catalogs, be sure to mention that you pro- 
pose to enter the garden contest. This rule must 
be observed. 

9. Reports or records must be sent to us in 
October or November next, or as soon as the sea- 
son is practically over; not later than Nov 30, 1899. 





Your garden competition is a mighty 
good idea. Not one farmer in 20 realizes 
how much he owes to his garden as a help 
to feed the family, and not one in 50 is 
aware how much he loses by not giving his 
garden more attention. It is a good thing 
for those who offer prizes also, as they get 
their business advertised in a way that no 
small sum of money would pay for. Count 
me in on the competition, just for fun.— 
{Charles Pierson Augur, New Haven Co, Ct, 








OUR GARDEN CONTEST 


BURPEE = 
That Grow SEEDS 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
for 1899,—Mailed FREE to all. 


A bright Book of 176 pages, with elegant colored 
plates and illustrations from nature. Gives much valu- 
able new information. THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
in cash prizes. Write a postal card TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA 





















Our Garden and Farm 
Manual! is full of interest to 
everyone who loves a gar- 
den or flower bed. Its 
Photographic Illustra- 
tions of choice novelties 
in Vegetables and Flowers 
place it in a distinct class 
among seed catalogues. 
Sent free to seed buyers. 


Johnson & Stokes, 


217 & 219 Market St. Philadelphia, 
~2 























ee: 30th edition of the Ne 

uide to Kose Culture, the| 
leading Rose Catalog of Amer- 
ice will be sent free on request. 
pases superbly illus’d. De- 
5 es 75 entirely new roses and 
llold favorites. Makes success} 
with D.4&0. Reses possible toall. 
Describes all other desirable flow- 
ers. Free sample of our magazine 


Ro SES: with Flowers, on request. 
ee, The Dingee 4 Conard Co. West Grove, Pa. 











. R Hi iT TR EES 
300 ACRES—61 YEARS 
Superior stock of all desirable 
varieties of Chestnuts, Walnuts, 
Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums; 
shade and ornamental trees; ;small 
fruit plants, etc. Catalogue free. 
PARRYS’ POMONA NURSERIES 
Parry, New Jersey. 
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Mahlon Luther, E. Troy, Pa., astonished the world 
by growing 250 bushels Big Four Oats ; J. Breider, 
Mishicott, Wis., 173 bush. barley, and ‘-. Lovejey, 
Red Wing, Minn., by growing 320 bush. Salzer's corn 
per acre. If you doubt, write them. We wish to gain 
200,000 new customers, hence will send on trial 


10 DOLLARS WORTH FOR 10c. 
10 pkgs of rare farm seeds, Salt Bush, Rape for Sheep, 
the $3000 Corn, ‘‘ Big Four Oats,” Beardiess Barley, 
[om Bromus Inermis—vielding 7 tons hay per acreon dry 
soils, etc., ‘'40c. Wheat,"’ including our mammoth an! 

Seed Catalogue, telling all about our Farm > 
seeds, etc., all mailed you upon receipt of but 
10c. postage, positively worth $10, to get a 

start, 100,000 bbls.Seed Pota' 
at $1.20 and ups bbl. 


35 cn earliest vegeta- 



































Please 
send this 
adv. along. 


15 Choice Vegetables for 10 cts 


One pkg. beets—Lentz Early Blood; 1 cabbage—Lupton; 
1 cabbage—True Dani>h Winter; 1 cucumber—Arlington 
White Spine; 1 celery—Evans’ Triumph; 
carentans 1 lettuce—Grand Rapids; 





1 carrot—New 
lettuce—Denver 


Market; 1 pepper—Ruby King; 1 Wh Ford; 
ea an Yellow Globe; | onion—Early arletta 
Pickling; ish--True Rosy Gem; 1 tomato—Bond’s 


Early _ R 1 tomato—New Stone. For 10 of your 
neighbors’ names that use seeds, and 10 cents in 
stamps, we will mail you free the above 15 pack- 
ages of choice vegetable seeds with our annual 
catalogue. 


SIECEL, The Seedsman, Erie, Pa. 


October Purple Plum. 


Luther Burbank’s Latest and Best Production. 


It is of large size, deep maroon color, a great beauty, 
and superb variety. No other plum compares with it. 
Handsome color-plate picture of this plum, pretty 
enough to frame, with 64-page catalogue, free. Write 


Stephen Hoyt’s Sons, Box 4, New Canaan, Ct. 








ERRY PLANTS that grow vigorous and true to 
name. Allthe new and car sorts, by the dozen or 
100,00u. Catalogue free. J. W. HALL, Marion Sta. Md 





RANCIS) BRILL, HEMPSTEAD LONG 
ISLA CABBAGE AND CAULI- 
FLOWER SEED SPECIALIST. 
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F1 GET THE BEST. 


Strawbe wey Plants of f° 

rm Allen, Jr. 0 undoubted- F 
has the fengeshatock a and finest selec- 
® don of — healthy plants In the 


— TOR + is of pot own NTS T that it is 
OWS ALL THE PLANT HATH "HE SE BLE, spaces 
9 and they are HE 8 dug at £5 aa of shipment, A 

stock. '$2-page illustrated and descriptive A free. ‘Addr ress 


W.F. ALLEN; IRey att — Premrrnsntnrs MD. 














Trees, Etc. 
hy) OF freight. 


Our Seeds, Plants, Roses, Trees, etc., advertise themselves. 
best always cheapest. 
Have hundreds of carloads of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Plants, Ete. 


We send by mail postpaid Seeds, Bulbs, Hoses, Plants, Small 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed; larger by express 
OUR CATALOGUE, an elegant book, magazine size, pro- 
7 fusely illustrated, tells it all, FREE. 

values we give for a little money. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


. The 
ry us, our prices and goods will please you. 


Send for it to-day and see what 
45th year, 


Box 412 


44 greenhouses. 1000 acres, 


Painesville, Ohio. 














HENRY A. 


p Dreer. s Garden Galenda 


An up-to-date Catalo; 
the cream of the standard varieties of 


Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 


A handsome book of 168 pages, 
those who send stamp and state w: 


rofusely iit illustrated, 
DREER, 714. "Chestnut St., Phile., Pa. 


ue of the best new and rare, as well as 


mailed FREE to 
this advertisement, 








GRAFTED CHESTNUT 


D 4 w t tr 2? Ihave them for sale. Catalo; 
© JOE Want come UE 8 COLLINS. Moen cane ee Borla ce Oa NS, 


this season. 
Fuil line nursery stock. 


Sold 
for 


$14 








From the GROWER. 


Raised on our own Farm. Prices the lowest possible. Send for our Cat- 
alogue now—this very hour. It costs you nothing and you — to see it 
before buying any seeds. Jos. Harris Co., Moreton Farm, via Coldwater, N. 





Vegetable and Field €geda, 
SEED POTATOES. 














F{GRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 
This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, or 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 
COPYRIGHT, 1898. 


TERMS 
Subscription Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 


during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 

aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. 00, shows that payment has been re- 
colved up to January |, 1900; Feb. ‘00. to February 1, 1900 
and soon. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Resp onsible subscribers will cop- 
tinne te receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fled by letrer to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 

id. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. ‘Terms seuton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chanwe advertising rates, see that department. 

Forei Subscriptions—To all foreign conntries 
$2.00 or 4s 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks and drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPARY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Piace f Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It isthe intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, andi we believe that ali the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
seribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
willat any time give our persona] attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 18, 1899. 











The importance of the competition of 
Canadian live stock is well portrayed in our 
itemized showing of the movement, found 
in another column. Figures covering im- 
ports of Canadian horses will appear later. 
Truly a condition worthy the attention of 
our high commissioners who are discussing 


reciprocity, Ree 

“TI congratulate American Agriculturist on 
the conception and successful introduction 
of its international garden contest. In my 
judgment it is the best scheme out for this 
year, and I have recentiy bought another 
garden for my three boys to work in the 


contest.”” Thus writes one of the best- 
known farmers of Ohio. He voices the 
general sentiment. The interest is con- 


stantly growing in this competition. Full 
particulars have been given in the rules 
(which are reprinted this week), and in an- 
swers to sundry questions which we have 
published during the month. 

paella Atria 


We quite sympathize with the desire of 
fertilizer manufacturers and the official in- 
spectors of fertilizers to secure uniformity 
of legislation in the various states. It 
would simplify the fertilizer trade and re- 
duce prices a trifle if the laws governing 
the inspection of fertilizers were essential- 
ly the same in different states. We have for 
years felt that New Jersey had the right 
system. She imposes no special tax on fer- 
tilizers, but the inspection service is paid 
for from the state treasury. Any inspection 
tax on fertilizer manufacturers is, of course 
added to the price of the goods. A commit- 
tee from the fertilizer manufacturers’ so- 
ciety and from the agricultural chemists’ 
assoviation is working on the problem and 
we trust will report in time to secure the 
desirable uniformity at the present ses- 
sions of state legislatures. We thorough- 


EDITORIAL 


ly believe in the inspection system, and in 
every reasonable effort to protect both 
farmers and legitimate manufacturers 


against fraud. 
—E EE 


Those prizes for sheep men, offered Jan 
21, ought to draw out a more liberal re- 
sponse. We will give $5 for the best state- 
ment, describing the raising of early spring 
lambs for market, according to your own 
experience, $3 for second, and $2 for third. 
We also offer similar prizes for statements 
of experience in fattening mature sheep for 
market; also on care of breeding stock 
throughout the year, making a total of $30 
in prizes. The articles may be of any length 
under 2000 words, and so plainly stated that 
the beginner as well as the expert can fol- 
low them. The matter can be presented as 
three separate chapters of one article, if 
preferred. The articles will be judged by 
their practical value, not from a literary 
standpoint. The articles should be mailed 
not later than April 1. 

—_—_—EEEEE 

The phenomenally cold wave which has 
recently covered almost the entire country, 
continuing into the present week, causes 
great apprehension among fruit growers. 
With killing frosts as far south as middle 
Florida and the danger point in tempera- 
ture passed so far as peach buds are con- 
cerned, grave fears are entertained lest se- 
rious harm has come to orchards. The 
manner in which tree fruits emerge from 
this very cold and stormy weather will be 
watched with keenest interest. The cold 
snap was instrumental in causing sharp, 
even though temporary, advances in butter 
and eggs. The zero weather has greatly in- 
creased the hazard of handling perishable 
stuff. In the far west serious losses are re- 
ported in live stock. On the gulf coast the 
temperatures ranged from 8 to 18 degrees 
below the freezing point. Temperatures of 
zero or below were recorded in Texas, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama. The weather bureau 
made strenuous efforts to give warnings the 
widest possible distribution. 

<inasseezitiaialliatitaiscimens 

The fight over the treaty offers a fine 
illustration of the farmers’ power. Three 
months ago the imperialists loudly pro- 


claimed that not only the Philippines and’ 


Porto Rico, but Cuba would be annexed to 
the United States and free trade establish- 
ed. Agriculture and labor rose against this 
violation of the moral principles and ma- 
terial interests of our people here at home. 
The attempt at Washington to stifle the 
voice of the farmer failed, a change came 
over the imperialists, and during the past 
fortnight they asserted in speeches and let- 
ters that to ratify the treaty did not mean 
to annex the islands, and that they would 
never consent to sacrifice the interests’ of 
domestic agriculture and labor for the 
benefit of colonial syndicates. The presi- 
dent sensed the situation some days previ- 
ously and dispatched Prof Pearson from the 
agricultural department to the national 
butter makers’ convention at Sioux Falls, 
S D, Jan 26-28, to assure the farmers that 
the administration did not favor the free 
admission of agricultural produce from the 
tropics. A majority of those who voted 
for the treaty on Monday expressed the 
opinion th such action did not mean an- 
nexation, but left the whole subject open 
for congress to act upon. Of course the 
United States supreme court is the author- 
ity that will finally decide whether the 
Filipinos and Porto Ricans become citizens 
of the United States by the adoption of the 
treaty and entitled to free admission of 
their goods and products into our market 
as well as to the other rights of American 
citizenship. Meanwhile, however, agricul- 
ture and labor have presented so united a 
front that congress will never dare to sac- 
rifice their interests, as seemed _ three 
months ago so likely to be done. How 
much better to thus lock the door before 
the horse is stolen instead of kicking 
against the pricks after the deed is done? 
The farmers’ success in this great national 
crisis is an instance of what they can do, 


CROPS AND MARKETS. 


Co-operative Marketing of Grapes, 





A total of 457 cars grapes shipped from 
leading points in northern Ohio the past 
season brought $88,300. These were handled 
by T. S. Clymonts, grower and shipper at 
Euclid and Dover, and operating at these 
and a large number of other points in the 
northern Ohio grape belt. In his report of 
the season’s business, summarizing ship- 
ments at all Ohio stations, he says the av- 
erage price received for 9-lb bskt was 
7 2-3c, this representing a business of 
1,076,000 baskts. A total of $92,546 4-lb or 
pony bskts sold at the rate of 6%c, and 154 
tons wine grapes at $11.90 per ton. 

“Some headway has been made by the 
general agency or grape exchange,” writes 
Mr Clymonts, “but there are plenty of re- 
forms still needed to have this method fair- 
ly testing and made successful. In review- 
ing the operations it will be seen that the 
pony basket has paid well, especially in 
Delawares, Catawbas and Niagaras. The 
8-lb Climax basket is coming to the front 
and I believe that Ohio growers will do well 
to adopt this for general use.’’ Heaviest 
shipments, 98 cars, were from Dover, these 
including 243,141 9-lb bskts; in addition 72 
tons wine grapes in bulk. Grouping 228,000 
baskets Concords, Wordens and Ives, it is 
found these sold at an average of 7.13c; 
Niagaras sold at 8.4c; Delawares 13 1-3c; 
Catawbas 12%c. Next in tonnage came 
Mentor, with Concords averaging 7.ic for 
the 9-lb bskts. The Euclid shipments in- 
cluded considerable quantities of Catawbas, 
which sold at an average of l4c per 9-Ib 
bskt, 


The Competition of Canadian Live Stock. 








The tremendous competition of Canadian 
live stock is little appreciated or under- 
stood by farmers in our middle states and 
also in the Mississippi basin. Enormous num- 
bers, especially cattle and sheep, come 
across our northern border from Ontario 
and Quebec, making an impress upon the 
markets for practically all descriptions of 
the stock named. In order to present a vivid 
picture of just what this Canadian competi- 
tion amounts to, American Agriculturist has 
completed an investigation covering the im- 
ports of live stock from Canada, at every 
border point east of Lake Huron. The fig- 
ures ‘in the subjoined table are official, se- 
cured direct from the collectors of customs 
at all th: points indicated. In the older feed- 
ing sections of Pa, O, N Y and the middle 
south, Canadian cattle and sheep compete 
sharply with butc*er animals intended for 
the markets of the middle and eastern 
states. Fat sheep from Pa and O, for ex- 
ample, shipped daily to Buffalo, meet large 
numbers from Canada. Native farm-fed 
steers from the middle states are obliged to 
compete with fat cattle which originally 
crossed from Canada as stockers, subse- 
quently placed on feed for a season. 

The live stock interests of our central 
west are obliged to also meet this im portant 
competition. A few years ago there was an 
excellent demand for young, thrifty, west- 
ern steers for feeding purposes, to go to 
farms in the Virginias, Pa, etc. Now these 
requirements are largely made up by stock- 
« » and feeders imported from Canada at a 
low rate of duty, greatly lessening the de- 
nm. id for young western cattle. Canadian 
stock cattle can now be obtained at rela- 
tively low rates at almost any of the lead- 
ing eastern markets, owing to the steady 
influx from our northern neighbors. For- 
tunately this competition is not so serious 
as it might be, because the present healthy 
position of the market for fat cattle brings 
with it a good demand for feeders in al- 
most every section. Western sheep, how- 
ever, are obliged to stand the sharpest kind 
of competition with Canadian in the east- 
ern markets. The facts here brought out 
should be given consideration by the mem- 
bers of the U S commission now struggling 











with the question of reciprocity with Can- 

ada. 

CATTLE AND CALVES IMPORTED FROM CANADA, 
12 mos 5 mos 


ended ended Total 

June 30,98 Nov 30,’98 17 mos 

Buffalo, N Ya.ueeeseeeee-57,067 47,620 104,687 
Richford, Vt..cecccccosse 150 562 1,934 
North Troy, Vt..ccccccee 26 181 207 
Beecher Falls, Vt...... 340 67 407 
Detroit, Mich......eeeee. 4,139 3,257 7,396 
Derby Line, Vt.......s0. 87 471 558 
Burlington, Vt........+++ 1,642 822 2,464 
; Swhrort, Vt... oa08 ee 41 389 
Ogdensburg, N Y.....++. 2,560 3,712 6,272 
Plattsburg, N Y...++0+.+. 3,074 2,284 5,358 
oe 5 27 32 
Cape Vincent, N Y...... 1,084 1,548 2,632 
Niagara Falls, N Y...... 24 7 3 





THtAl...<vcccccccecesseccthtee CORT Tansee 

During the period of 17 months closing 
with the early part of the present winter, 
Canadian sheep to the number of 517,000 en- 
tered the U S for our butcher markets. Of 
this number, over 300,000 entered during the 
fiscal year '98, while the 200,000 imported in 
the succeeding five months indicate a fur- 
ther rapid increase in the movement. Im- 
ports of cattle and calves are equally sig- 
nificant. In 12 months Canada shipped into 
this country nearly 72,000 head, and during 
the succeeding five months, or less than 
half a year, 61,000, a total for the 17 months 
of 133,000. Most of these were entered at Buf- 
falo, although large numbers crossed theline 
at points as far east as northern N Y andVt 
borders, many of these eventually reaching 
the Boston market. 

SHEEP IMPORTED FROM CANADA. 





12 mos 5 mos 
ended ended Total 
June 30,98 Nov 30, ’98 17 mos 
MUI, IC Biesscces «175,552 136,960 312,512 
Richford, Vt.......cse.. 2924 1,093 4,017 
worth Treg, Vtscccesee 154 191 345 
Beecher Falls, Vt..... 32,649 6,283 38,932 
Detroit, Mich.......... 1,630 1,332 2,962 
DOrey BaG, Vocovreses 806 225 1,031 
Burlington, Vt........ 38,383 5,373 438,756 
Newport; Vt.......... 3,881 26,817 30,698 
Ogdensburg, N Y...... 12,019 11,790 23,809 
Piattsburg, NY... 000 41,582 16,252 57,834 
Se) eee rere 22 22 
Cape Vincent, N Y.... 251 555 806 
Niagara Falls, N Y... 323 154 477 
Wetec ctaaces 207,047 517,201 


0000.90 0eSkO, 20" 


Mint Growers Conservative—The winter 
has been rather trying to peppermint 
plants, particularly in Mich and Ind, Snow 
covering was insufficient much of the time, 
and as a consequence of severe freezing 
weather, fears are expressed that the plants 
have undergone considerable damage. One 
of our correspondents in northern Ind says 
the usual amount of mint will be set in the 
spring if the roots are not too badly dam- 
aged. A well posted operator in Jackson 
Co, Mich, says present price of oil is be- 
low cost of production and that his own 
mint lands were nearly all turned into 
grass last fall. A prominent grower in 
southern Mich expresses the belief there 
will be few new plants set the coming sea- 
son, with the outlook for the next crop very 
uncertain at present, winter unfavorable 
for plants on the ground. The market for 
peppermint oil is quiet at 80c@$1 per Ib in 
New York and Chicago. 


Uniform Apple Barrel—A bill has been 
prepared for the N Y legislature in line 
with the recommendations passed at the 
meeting of the apple shippers’ ass’n. This 
provides that the standard or legal barrel 
for the state of N Y shall be of a capacity 
of the flour barrel, or 17% in in diameter 
of head, 28% in in length of stave, and 
bulge not less than 64 in outside measure- 
ment. It shall be deemed unlawful to offer 
apples for sale in barrels holding less than 
the above. The committee in charge of the 


bill includes such well-known orchardists 
and dealers as G. T. Powell, J. G. Ward, 
L. C. Ferguson, D. S. Beckwith and J. C. 
Myers. 





Persistent shallow cultivation kills weeds 
and makes a big corn crop.—[C. J. Bell, 
Caledonia Co, Vt. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 
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FEED 


Feeding Steers. This feed makes quick, 


heavy growth. 


Steers fed on it develop 


evenly and furnish tender, juicy, sought- 


after meat. 


“Feeding for Flesh,” an invaluable 
book on Horse, Cattle, Hog and Sheep Feed- 
ing. Sent postpaid on request. Address, 


Science Department, 
1350 


AMERICAN CEREAL CO, 
Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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chase to buy other goods. 
our catalogue, it will pay you. 


ing; 50c.a year. Special x 
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The Golden Wedding Edition to celebrate # 
our soth year in business is a work of art. 24 
pages lithographed in colors. 4 pages souvenir; 
nearly 100 Pages filled with fine half-tone illus- 
c Flowers, Vegetables, Plants, 
Fruits,etc. It is too expensive to giveaway 
indiscriminately, but we want everyone inter- 
ested in a good garden to have a copy, there- 
fore we will send a copy of the Guide witha 
cents We have a 

worth of seed for only 15 cts. new plan of 
selling vegetable seeds, giving more for your 
money than any seedsman, and also a scheme 
giving credit for the full amount of your pur- 
Don’t fail to get 


Vick’s Little Gem Catalogue, free. 
Vick’s Magazine, enlarged, improved, and 
up to date on all subjects relating to garden- 
C offer—the 
Magazine r year, and the Guide for asc. 


JAMES VICKS SONS, "Hest w 
BID 3IDIIIIIIECECEEEEECECE 


1899 


GARDEN 


GUIDE 
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: and 
if you write to-day. 


ROCKFORD SEED FARMS, 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
P.O. Box 828 


| Send your name and address ona 
| Postal Card and we will send you 
| asample of Buckbee’s Col- 
| ossal—the Greatest Corn 
| on Earth, together with our 
i beautiful nd instructive Seed 
Plant Book — FREE 


q H. WwW. BUCKBEE, j 









WE NO LONGER SUPPLY 
SEEDS re DEALERS. 


PURCHASE FROM US DIRECT. 


Everything "tie Garden 


“Everything for the Garden ”’ is the title 
of our Catalogue for 1899, and it really is 
a 190-page book, 9x 11 inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And as all are drawn 
from nature,we show, as in a looking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 
To every one who wil: state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue,andalsosend, free of charge,our famous 
50-cent “ Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
flowering Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue te 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON:.C0 











37 Goer anct§tNew York 





Plants. Largest and 
choicest stock in the world 
(50,000,000, 100 varieties). 
Lowest prices. Safely and 


cheaply delivered anywhere on continent. Catalog free. 
Continental Plant Co., Strawberry Specialists, 
30 South St., Kittrell, N. C. 


Columbian Raspberry. 


For Sale by thejORIGINATOR, 200,000 Extra Fine Plants, 
one and two years old. Write tor prices to 
J. T. THOMPSON, Oneida, N. ¥. 


TREES 4 to 6 ft. at 344 cts.; 3 to4 ft. at 24 

cts.; all l yr. from bud, healthy and 

thrifty; no oceie. pe oma acto 

anies each shipment. Sample by express if wanted. Can 

rnp any time. Trees yo dormant till May 10th. 
R. S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 
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@. Mary, Ohmer, 
See A ete Bho 
Wick HATHA WAY, Madison, 0.P0 ULTRY 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS = 2, panoam 


E. J. HULL, Olyphant, Pa. 


Seaford 
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OCKY FORD CANTALOUPE SEED, pound 40c; 

1 pound $1.00, postpaid to e? part of the United 
States. Use none but the genuine Colorado grown seed. 
The Pierce Seed and Produce Co,, Pueblo, Colo. 





Japan Plums 


All varieties. 


Also peaches, mammoth sweet chest- 


nuts and berry plants, cheap. Free catalogue. 
J. H. HALE, South Glastonbury, Conn. 





Priceslow. Spring catalo free. Established 
1869. 150 acres. THE GEO. A. SWEET NURS- 
ERY Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 


TREES 


FREE CATALOGUE ; send for it. First-class Nursery 
AL 





Stock at low rates. Satisfaction given. 
LIANCE NURSERIES, Rochester, N. Y. 














Th 


catalogue will save 


trees and plants make 
plain truth by those who know. 


MONEY FOR YOU. 


Write to-day, 


it costs you nothing, and will help you. 


THE BUTLER & JEWELL Co., 





CROMWELL, CONN. 
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Pennsylvania’s Tax Laws. 
EX-SENATOR GERALD C. BROWN, YORK CO. 





[Concluded from Last Week.] 

Under Pa laws, corporations taxable on 
their capital stock five mills report to 
the auditor general the market value of the 
capital stock on which they are taxed. This 
market value is conditioned on the amount 
of funded and floating debt, because inter- 
est must be paid on bonds before dividends 
can be declared on stock; hence the debts 
of these corporations are deducted from 
their assessable property. Indeed they are, 
so to speak, an offset to it and practically 
wipe it out. A certain railroad has capital 
stock of $4,000,000, is bonded for $3,900,000, all 
of which is held in N Y, and is assessed a 
paltry $500, payable to the state. It runs 35 
miles in Pa, where all its very profitable 
business originates, but pays no local taxes 
whatever on its road bed or other property 
running through five townships. It crosses 
into N Y, runs 15 miles through three 
townships; is assessed by them $15,000 per 
mile, and pays to their township treas- 
uries over $4000 a year for local pur- 
poses. And it pays a franchise tax to the 
state of New York tenfold greater than 
that which it pays to the state treasury 
of Pa. 

How about real estate? Are mortgages, 
judgments or liens deducted by the asses- 
sor? Not at all. The owner pays tax of 
from 10 to 26 mills according to circum- 
stances on the whole assessed value of the 
property, if he happens to be in debt, say 
one-half, not one cent of deduction is made, 
but the owner of the lien is also taxed on 
that, four mills for the state. So the debt- 
burdened owner pays a tax on what he 
owns, and a double tax on what he owes. 
The city property owner can raise his rent 
when his tax rate is raised and make the 
renter pay it, but the farmer cannot add 
one cent to his wheat, apples, butter or 
hogs, and so recoup himself for the increas- 
ed burden. So city and country real es- 
tate owners are not in the same boat after 
all. Nor are the constitutional requirements 
of Sec 1, Art 9, observed in any cegree. An- 
other illustration: 

Under Pa law, a railroad or other trans- 
portation corporation is not taxed on any 
property which it owns, which it can use in 
its business, and is only assessed on what it 
has no use for at all. Hence all the rail- 
roads of York Co paid last year only $29.87 
tax on the millions of dollars’ worth of 
right of way, track, sidings, shops, ware- 
houses, stations, buildings and all forms of 
real estate that they own and enjoy in our 
township boroughs and city. Few one-horse 
farmers did not pay more. But in N Y, 
O, Mass, Ind, Ill, in every civilized state ex- 
cept Pa and Del, they have to pay locally 
taxes on their lands, houses, etc, just as the 
farmers do through whose lands’ these 
roads, canals, pipe lines, telegraph, tele- 
phone, electric power conduits, etc, run. 

In Pa, not only are they exempted from 
tax on their roadbed and right of way, 
but the same is assessed to the owner of 
the abutting property. The land does not es- 
cape taxation: every foot, rood, acre, is tax- 
ed and paid for by the farmer from whom 
this land was taken by process of law. The 
railroad is exempted from tax on the prop- 
erty it needs and uses; that is just what 
the farmer is taxed highest on. The iron 
horse is not taxable; the flesh and bone one 
is. Such inequality of tax laws could not 
stand one year, if we could get together a 
legislature free from boss rule and corpora- 
tion ownership; it could not stand a day if 
we had a supreme judiciary which was im- 
pregnable to kindred influences. It is not 
only unjust, but oppressive, ruinous and 
destructive to the best interests of the 
state. It was never fair, just or right, at 
any time; and is now so outgrown and ob- 
solete as to be ridiculous as well as dis- 
astrous, a by-word and reproach to the 
state, as well as a stench in the nostrils of 
every decent community. 

NEW YORK. 

Cape Vincent’s annual installation and 
dinner was a great success. Officers are: 
Master, Charles Saunders; lecturer, Mrs EF, 
J. Vincent; secretary, John Armstrong. 

Elba’s annual installation and dinner was 
@ great success, 91 of the 131 members at- 
tending, of which 31 were initiated in ’98. 
The purchasing agent bought coal, fer- 
tilizer, clover and timothy seed and twine 
to the value of $2239. Elba Patrons enjoy 








GRANGE---TOBACCO 


free rural mail delivery and would not want 
to be deprived of it. Elba and Genesee 
Co Patrons have succeeded in forcing deal- 
ers to take legal weight, 60 lbs, in buying 
potatoes, instead of 62 lbs, as formerly. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 





New YorK—Activity in buying prevailed 
in the Onondaga section early in the 
month, prices being fully sustained. Some 
old stock has also changed hands and to- 
bacco generally seems to be on the move. 
Prices have run from 9 to l4c for best se- 
lected crops. Nearly all tobacco growing 
towns have participated in the selling.—— 
Chemung valley growers, while active in 
assorting and casing, have also made many 
sales. A Philadelphia firm secured about 
40 tons, paying 10 to l4c. <A ’97 spotted crop 
sold for more than 30c. Some estimates 
place the yield of ’98 in the Onondaga sec- 
tion at 28,000 to 30,000 cs and the Chemung 
valley district at 23,000 to 25,000 cs. The 
leaf is of enormous size and yfelds 1200 to 
1800 lbs p a and occasional lots show pole 
burn. The Havana leaf is very fine in 
every way, in color, character and sound- 
ness, 

MARYLAND—The tobacco crop of Anne 
Arundel Co for 1898 is small as to quantity, 
short as to quality and stripping is now 
going on at every favorable opportunity. 
There will be early conditioning, and in 
consequence very early shipping. Prices 
remain as usual; no change expected, as 
the market is entirely in the hands of buy- 
ers—one buyer generally. 

Oun10—A few isolated sales are all that are 
reported as to sales of cigar leaf in the 
Miami valley. Growers are holding firm 
for prices that will return at least a fair 
margin of profit. The ’97 Spanish quoted 
11 to 13c, ’98 6 to 8%c, Dutch 10c, Gebhart 
6 to 7c.——Montgomery Co reports a decided 
demand for choice filler goods. Weather 
has been severe and but little work can be 
done. Our Miamisburg correspondent re- 
ports most of the crop stripped. There has 
been some Dutch sold in the past two weeks 
for 10%c, Zimmer 8 to 9c, but not very 
much being done. The weather has been 
cold and unfavorable for tobacco handling. 


Imports and Exports of Wrappers. 


The figures below, compiled from statis- 
tics of the treasury department, show the 


condition of the wrapper leaf trade up to. 


Dec 1, 1898: In bond Jan 1, 1898, 1,120,411 Ibs; 
imported Jan 1 to Nov 30, 4,947,409 lbs; total 
stock, 6,067,820 lbs; re-exported Jan 1 to 
Nov 30, 754,974 Ibs; total bonded and im- 
ported, 5,312,846 lbs. In bond Nov 30, 1898, 
3,761,529; withdrawn for consumption since 
Jan 1, 1,551,317 lbs. Reckoning 1,551,317 lbs 
at 170° s p bale would give 9125 bales for 11 
mos. As the normal consumption is 2,100 
bales p mo or for 11 mos 23,100 bales, there 
is a decrease in use during the year of 13,975 
bales. 
Tobacco Notes. 

The internal revenue receipts paid on to- 
bacco last December were $3,830,000; in Dec 
of °97 only $2,615,000 was collected. 

The Catlin Tobacco Co of St Louis, with 
a capital stock of $1,000,000, has been ab- 
sorbed by the American Tobacco Co. 

A committee of the Cincinnati Leaf To- 
bacco Warehouse Co is at work trying to 
reduce expenses $60,000 this year so as to 
add 4 per cent more to the dividend of 7 
per cent declared last year. 

The Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co are re- 
ported to have sold out to the Union To- 
bacco Co, which has a capital stock of $24,- 
000,000. The tobacco interests of the coun- 
try are now practically all in the giant 
trusts, the American, Continental and 
Union companies, although a few good- 
sized firms continue to maintain their inde- 
pendence. 

Even a $5 import duty does not protect 
the wily Cuban from his product—when the 
customs officials wink. It is claimed that 
just before the transfer from Spanish to 
American control, alout 1200 es domestic 
leaf was smuggled to the island, or enough 
to make 18,000,000 cigars, when mixed with 
pure Cuban leaf. 





Weak Lungs 


Dr. Hunter, of 117 West 45th Street, 
has just published a new book on 


“The Lungs and Their Diseases,”’ 
which explains all about Consumption, 
how it arises, the symptoms by which 
it is known, how it can be prevented, 
and the only treatment by which it 
can be cured. He also describes 


Bronchitis, Asthma and Pul- 
monary Catarrh 


shows their tendency to produce Con- 
sumption, and their speedy and radical 
cure by Antiseptic Medicated Air In- 
halations. 


THis BOOK is of such great im- 

portance and interest to all who 
have weak lungs or are threatened 
with any form of lung disease that it 
has been decided to issue an edition 
of 50,000 copies in paper covers for 
free distribution. Dr. Robert Hun- 
ter is the oldest Lung Specialist of 
this country, and acknowledged 
throughout the world as the greatest 
living authority on all diseases of the 
breathing organs. 


From the New York Herald: “It seems after 
many disappointments and false rumors of the 
cures for consumption, that the treatment as dis- 
covered and practiced by Dr. Robert Hunter, 117 
West 45th Street, New York, has accomplished 
results so satisfactory that this dread disease need 
no longer be classed among the incurable.” 

From the New York Sun: “Dr. Hunter’s recent 
book on Consumption and its wonderful cures that 
have been reported, effectually remove all doubt 
as to the curability of this dread disease.” 


Readers of this paper can obtain Dr. 
Hunter’s book FREE by addressing 
him at 117 West 45th St., New York, 


a as - Not a shadow 
’ -.::. of a doubt ofit. 
“ The only ques- 
. tion is—what 
sprayer to use. 
But if you have a 
dozen other spray- 
ers you'll find use 
for the VAPOR 
GEM. Not so 
\ large as some 
—but the han- 

\ diest of all. 


Sprays trees 
12 tt. high. 













a7 
Every 
farmer, gar- 
dener, fruit or 
flower grower 
and poultry 
keeper should get 


Vapor \ 
Gem Sprayer 


Tank and pump of heavy 
Wiill last 20 years, 
Regular price $2.00, First pure 
ehaser In each district cets reduced 
price $1.50 (express prepaid) alse 
age’ for full line of sprayers. 
Send for one now. Send for Catalog. 
eld Force Pump Co., . 
© Market St., Lockport, N.Y. 


} ALL BRASS 


; $17 outfit for $6 exp. paid. 
‘ Will spray a 10 acre orchard per day. 
75,000 in use. Satisfaction guaranteed or Mone 
refunded [Illd. catalogue free Agts, make from S: 
iP, $15 perday. New improvements for ’99. 
ree Trial. p,C. LEWIS MFG. CO., Catskill, N.Y. 





































(a COLUMBIAN WHITE 


white, remaining so as long as fit 
for use ; robust and vigorous. Nick 
Gamers ir ~ ae Gurewberry ; 40 
rieties. er’s Red Raspp \ 
finest. Consult our budded list of M4 





trees—over 1,200,000 for sale. Catalogue 
free. HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md. 








erry Boxes 
Best White wood, 
@ $2.50 # 1000. 
Send for New Catalogue, FREE. 


Peach and Grape Baskets. 
Melon Baskets. 




















A Splendid Canadian Farm. 





One of the finest, if not the finest, farms 
in Ontario is that owned by E. D. Tillson 
of Tilsonburg, Ont. It is splendidly equip- 
ped with the most modern and most sub- 
stantial farm buildings, a water tower, 
which makes it possible to convey water all 
over the piace, fish pond, splendid pasture 
fences, gravel roads and one of the finest 
residences in the country. Several views 
about his house and farm are presented 
in our frontispiece. The dwelling house 
and water tower are shown in the upper 
left hand corner. The tower is 150 ft high 
from the foundation to the top of the 
wooden tower or observatory. It is 600 ft 
northeast of the house. Mr Tillson states 
that this photograph was taken at long 
range and is not a good view. The view 
in the lower left hand corner is the south- 
east view of his new brick barn, 60x125 ft, 
with an ell 46x48 ft. There is a 10 ft base- 
ment under the whole structure. The dis- 
tance from e top of the foundation to the 
eaves is 26 ft. In this view is a corner of 
the new trout or fish pond, 100x120 ft, 16 ft 
deep. The picture in the lower right hand 
corner shows the northern part of the north 
and south lane running through the central 
part of the farm. This picture was taken 
in winter time with snow on the ground. 
In the lane is a herd of Mr Tillson’s fine 
dairy cattle. The remaining picture of the 
group is the northwest view of two new 
hog houses. They are large buildings 40x80) 
ft, with lean-tos on the east side, not visi- 
ble, 20x80 ft. The smaller building is 30x30. 
All these are of brick. 


Over a thousand sugar maple trees are 


planted along the gravel drives, most of 
them being more than 30 years old and 
quite large. The farm consists of 400 acres 
in one block and 200 acres more or less 
broken up in pasture lands. There is now 
a herd of about 75 milk cows on the farm, 
most of them pure bred Holistein-Friesians 
or high grades, resulting from a Holstein- 
Shorthorn cross. About 60 are in milk at 
one time. Mr Tillson says that his best cow 
is half Holstein and half Shorthorn. The 
heifers come in when about 27 months old. 
The cows are milked 13 to 15 months, then 
allowed to go dry three or four months 
before calving again. The milk from each 
cow is weighed once a week all the year 
and a yearly record is kept of the milk from 
each cow. 

The principal rough feed for the dairy 
cows is well-cured clover hay, fed twice a 
day—the first thing in the morning and the 
last at night. The cows receive in addition 
about 50 ibs daily of silage from well 
matured corn. The grain ration consists of 
6 lbs of wheat bran, 3 of pea meal, 2 of oil 
cake, or the same amount of cottonseed 
meal. Some are given more and some less, 
according to the capacity of the individual 
cow to profitably assimilate food. There 
are five silos on the farm, holding enough 
ensilage to last through two summers if 
necessary. Mr Tillson considers cottonseed 
meal an excellent feed during summer while 
t e cows are on grass. It increases the 
flow of milk and hardens the butter. En- 
silage is the cheapest and most convenient 
summer feed, when pastures are short. He 
finds small silos best for hot weather, as 
with them the minimum amount of ensilage 
is exposed to the heat. 

The milk record of Mr Tillson’s dairy for 
the year ending March 1, 1898, for the herd 
of 55 cows is as follows: They were milked 
11 months and 22 days. They produced on 
an average 10,242 lbs of milk each. This 
tested 3% per cent of butter fat and made 
«.8 lbs of butter per cow. His best cow in 
10 months and 20 days produced 17,731 Ibs 
of 3.7 per cent milk from which was made 
765 Ibs of butter. The 10 best cows average 
560 Ibs of butter each. This record is one 
that is seldom exceeded and rarely equaled 
in the United States or Canada. 

On this splendid farm are raised besides 
dairy cows, hogs, beef cattle and some 
horses. Mr Tillson is feeding 150 head of 
cattle, 150 hogs and nine horses. He thus 
gets a large amount of stable manure for 
fertilizing his land. The soil was originally 
poor and sandy, but is now becoming very 
rich and annually produces large crops. 
Last year his wheat averaged 40 bu per 
acre, one lot of five acres averaging 50 bu; 
his corn 75 bu of shelled corn and 18 to 
20 tons of ensilage. Meadows are equal- 
ly productive, mixed clover and timothy 
yielding during 1898 3 1-3 tons. He prac- 


tices a three-years’ rotation of crops and 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


frequently plows under heavy crops of 
clover and roots, which make an excellent 

The farm buildings are of heavy brick 
with walls 14 inches thick, built on stone 
foundations. The main barn is 40x80 feet 
with walls 14 feet high from floor to eaves. 
All the floors are concrete, made with Port- 
land cement. The cow stalls each have a 
small steel water-trough, and fresh water 
is kept constantly before the animals. The 
hog house is built near the center of a five- 
acre lot. This lot is divided up into half 
acre plats in which are a lot of cheap sum- 
mer houses, A-shaped, and eight feet 
square at the bottom; the distance from the 
ground to the top is also eight feet; each con- 
tains a door and small windows. These can 
be moved from place to place, and are 
found nice for sows and young pigs. In 
each lot there is a kettle of water, which 
is constantly renewed from running springs. 
All the farm buildings are supplied with 
water from the tower. 

This remarkable farm shows what can be 
done in developing the home under adverse 
circumstances. Mr Tillson’s parents came 
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to Ontario when the country was compare 
atively new, bought 800 to 1000 acres of 
wild land, erected a sawmill, laid out a 
village and began to build up the comfort- 
able fortune which is now his. The land 
was covered with an excellent quality of 
pine timber. This was gradually cleared 
and brought under cultivation. This was a 
difficult task, as the soil was sandy and 
would grow nothing but sorrel and Canada 
thistle, according to Mr Tillson’s own state- 
ment. He began first by raising Shorthorn 
cattle for export trade, and gradually took 
up dairying, using Holsteins. He built a 
private creamery and then added hog feed- 
ing to his other industries. By a careful 
rotation of crops and saving all manures 
this land has become exceedingly produc- 
tive. 

Concerning the growing of crops with ar- 
tificial watering Mr Tillson says: “‘I am pre- 
paring to do some irrigating. I have a 
s_lendid system of water-works on the 
farm, with a high tower. I also have a 
large pumping engine and can thus secure 
a distribution of water either by gravitation 








THE MIDDLEMAN’S MONEY 





not 


| makes the fence no better. Then why pay him « lot 
| of extra money? Why not save that amount by buy- 

ing from us at wholesale prices? We do not imo r 
ped poe fi ee ys our fence cheap. In fact, we de- 





eee! the quality to hold your trad e. We could 


Advance Fence 





as cheaply as we do if we had to sell it through the 
dealer. 


When you buy from us you only pay one 
c tal card for circulars nivenhons and getees. 


Profit, when you buy from the dealer you pay two profits, Send pos 


THE ADVANCE FENCE CO., 1402 OLD ST., PEORIA, MLL. 























Fyee Gatalonye and 


4 HARTMAN'S STEEL Picker 
is constructed of such material and on such lines that it is 
STRONGER THAN IRON— CHEAPER THAN WOOD 


HANDSOMER THAN EITHER. 


Protects all grounds and at the same time adds to their 
beauty. 
harbor weeds. 
steel posts it is a thing of beauty 


cos $ HARTMAN MFG. CO., Ellwood City, Pa., or 


Cannot blow down or burn up. Will not 
When built with our ornamental 
and true worth. 


Room 10, 809 B 
EW YORE O1TY, 

















A SINCLE SHOT 


never won a battle. Steady bombardment with 
big guns, .little guns and rapid fire pieces counts. 

ave all sorts of ammunition. Write for it. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 











STRONGEST. FENCE MADE. 


BULL-STRONG ‘AND CHICKEN-TIG 


rise you for we sell direc ¢ to the 
eoemeees at hin bons If you are wantin 
the Fence line, don’t fail to write for our 





ree Ca 


COILED SPRINC FENCE CO., 


Box 10. Winchester, Indiana. U. S.A, 








LANSING WHEELBARROW CO. 

88 Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
Bend for catalogue of machine for 
fastening pickets or wire stays of 
any kind 





to any old fence or building new fence, 








Like a Bull Dog. 


That’s the way this lock 

fence stay grips the wire oan 

hangs on. It’s *‘a fence ata: 

that wlll stay.” No tw 

ing, straining or breaking 
os no = loose o8 







gt Hy 
, * yatrongesty m = ur- 


atte a 
out of wire. y kind o wire 4 Le) 
It can et built with a —— 
— The cheapest 










Wee wit ie , expeastgend ates 
cotate Baltimore, Md. 





Built for Made from the Best 
SERVICE and iene 
DURABILITY, WIRE 


in large sizes. 
Put together on 


Write the 
RIGHT PRINGIPLESS" amp FENCE GO. 


RIGHT PRICE. Adrian, Mich. 


Factory-Made, Complete in the Roll. 





FENCE FOR LAWNS AND D CEMETERIES. 








Fence m wit or without Le wer mee barbed. panied 

DE KALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DE KALB, ILL. 
For Poultry, half cost of 
Netting. Also farm, yard, 
cemetery fences. Freight 
paid. Catalogue free. 


K. L. SHELLABERGER, 68 F. St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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ort by direct pressure. I have laid several 
lines of four-inch cast-iron pipes through 
some of the fields about four feet under the 
surface, with hydrants sufficiently near 
each other so I can spray the whole field. 
I have now about 25 acres under irriga- 
tion.”’ 





NEW YORK. 

Chenango Co—At Afton, hay and straw 
are almost given away, no takers at that. 
Beef cattle scarce, little activity in sheep, 
cows in great demand.——At New Berlin, 
there has been little sleighing this winter. 
Potatoes are a drug on the market, worth 
no more than they were last fall, 35 to 40c 
per bu. A few cases of tuberculosis. A 
creamery is to be established at South 
New Berlin. 

Cattaraugus Co—At Alleghany, stock is 
wintering well. Milk all goes to the cream- 
ery. Increased attention is being paid 
to poultry.——At Hinsdale, the coldest wave 
of the season began Feb 8. Little ice har- 
vésted yet. Frank Wagoner is getting out 
material for a fine new house. 


Chautauqua Co—At. Ellery, the big hay 
crop has resulted in an increase of stock 
wintered. All stock doing well.—At Chau- 
tauqua, little work has been done, owing to 
bad weather. Ice has been harvested. 


Dutchess Co—At Washington, there are 
more cows and young stock than a year 
ago. Fred Warner of Mabbettsville has the 
finest flock of Southdown sheep in town. 
Dogs prevent the stocking of many hill 
farms. Mr Dedrick has built a nine foot 
woven wire fence around his 1000 acre farm, 
shutting out dogs and trespassers.——At 
Moore’s Mill, Holsteins and Holstein grades 
averaged $50 at a recent sale. Butter at Salt 
Point creamery averaged 17%%c per Ib forthe 


year. Help is being secured at last year’s 
prices. H. Wheeler has a fine lot of young 
lambs. 


Elbridge, Onondaga Co, Feb 13—Little 
produce moving. Hay buyers offering but 
$5 per ton and farmers holding. Stock win- 
tering well and dairy products plentiful 
and low. Much tobacco sold In the bunch 
at 5c. The butter factory has run all 
winter and its prospects are bright. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Feb 13— 
Rye continually advances while the straw 
remains as in the fall, $4 per ton. Henry 
Perry is shipping early lambs to the New 
York market at good prices. Fair cows 
bring 40; very good ones 50 to 60. Edward 
Brannigan will work the Henry Clark farm 
this year. Farmers are engaging help at 
lower wages than last year. F. D. Mosher 
has bought an entire pen of Buff Cochins 
from the veteran breeder, John H. Pitney. 
They are all high scoring, exhibition birds. 
Recent sales of farms in this town go to 
show that the bottom price has not yet 
been reached. Patrons of butter factories 
last year will largely increase their herds 
the coming season and plant a very much 
reduced acreage of potatoes. The onion 
crop being light, growers have found ready 
sales at home much above market quota- 
tions. There is a good demand for horses 
suitable for the farm. 

Glenville Schenectady Co, Feb 14—Con- 
siderable hay is moving at $5 to 6 per ton. 
Rye straw has advanced to 6. Stock gen- 
erally is looking well. Fat cattle are in 
good demand. John Hanson’s sheep were 
recently attacked by dogs and a number of 
them wounded. Clarence Smith has a grist 
and saw-mill. Jasper Hallenbeck is man- 
ager of the grangers’ store in Scotia. 


Morris, Otsego Co, Feb 13.—There is a 
great deal of sickness around here just 
now; entire families are prostrated with 
the grip. Mrs Myron Warner has offered 
her farm of 196 acres for sale. Markets 
very quiet. 

Greene Co—At Medway, little farm work 
has been done for a month past. Farmers 
have found employment on the ice fields-of 
the Hudson at $1.75 to 2.25 per day. There 
will be many auctions this spring. Hay 
and straw low.——At Durham, stock win- 
tering excéptionally well.. The question of 
a co-operative creamery is being agitated. 
Farmers must keep more stock,.as there is 
practically. no market for hay. Sheep are 
so high that’ many: farmers are: afraid to 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


venture in that line.——At Jewett, several 
farms will change hands this spring. Eras- 
tus Dezoe has bought the Brackett farm 
George B. Ayers, agent for the DeLaval 
separator, was second in amount of sales 
in the state from Feb 1, ’98, to Feb 1, ’99, 
and received a handsome present from the 
company. Mr Ayers is one of the largest 
and most successful farmers in the county. 


Madison Co—At Madison, W. M. Clark, 
a well known game _ (fowl breeder and 
fancier, has done a brisk business. this 
winter. The Peckham farm of 108 acres 
was sold last month to Mr Pritchard of 
Unadilla for $1910. The Remington farm 
near Cazenevia has again changed hands, 
A. H. Thompson of Syracuse buying it. It 
contains 400 acres, has’ stone buildings 
covering two acres, a fine living house, wa- 
ter works and drainage. Much attention 
is being paid to poultry. Fred H. Riven- 
burgh and Frank Chapin are among the 
most successful raisers.——At Cazenovia, 
grip has been very prevalent. Hay is held 
for better prices. Dairymen are feeling ju- 
bilant over the prospects of better prices 
through the efforts of the FS MPA. 


Newport, Herkimer Co, Feb 14—The past 
year has been quite lucrative to farmers in 
this community, although prices have been 
rather low. Cows of every description have 
brought high prices the past fall. Nearly 
all of the cows in this vicinity have been 
dehorned. The Newport canning factory 
has been sold quite recently to a New Hart- 
ford party. 

New Hudson, Allegany Co, Feb 14— 
Dairymen in this county as usual are com- 
plaining of hard times, and are likely to 
do so until they change their present sys- 
tem of management. Scrub bulls are kept 
at the head of their herds, when $10 will 
pay for a thoroughbred bull calf that would 
in a few years enable them to stock their 
farms with grades, giving from 25 to 50 
per cent increased returns. The liquid ma- 
nure from their farm animals is nearly all 


wasted and one-half of the solids, while 
they give their notes for commercial fer- 
tilizers. Most of their cows go dry in the 


winter from three to five months from lack 
of succulent food, comfortable quarters and 
good care generally, all of which might be 
provided with greatly increased profits.— 
[L. D. Stowell. 3 

Onondaga Co—At Baldwinsville, there is 
much interest in the proposed establish- 
ment of a beet sugar factory. About 100 
acres of beets were raised here last season 
and the sugar tests were very satisfactory. 
The section is very promising for the 
growing of beets. The canning factory 
turned out a great quantity of tomatoes, 
beans and berries this season, and next 
season will witness unusual activity in 
zrowing vegetables for the factory. Natu- 
ral gas found here is utilized to advantage 
at the factory.——At Belgium, little wood 
has been drawn this winter on account of 
lack of snow. Patrons of Industry are in 
an encouraging condition, taking in new 
members nearly every week. Little ice 
harvested as yet. 

Saratoga Co—At Galway, vendues are 
the order of the day. Baled hay is going 
to Boston in large quantities at $5 to 7 per 
ton. William Gray, one of the oldest farm- 
ers in town, died recently. At Milton, an 
Albany driver took out 22 head of stock 
recently. Apples are 3.50 per bbl.——At 
Northumberland, ice houses are full. Jesse 
Billings has put up 15,000 tons. Grip is 
very prevalent. The D & H depot at Sara- 
toga Springs, was burned recently, the 
watchman, James Snyder, perishing in the 





flames.——At the annual meeting of the 
Saratoga county agricultural society, the 
following officers were elected: President, 
W. W. Worden; vice-president, F. L. 
Smith; secretary and treasurer, W. I. 
Cavert. 


Sodus Center, Wayne Co, Feb 13—There 
is a good demand for apples at $3.25 to 3.75 
per bbl. Evaporated, prime stock is worth 
7 to 7¥%c. Cabbages, which seem to be 
scarce in all parts of the county, are sell- 
ing for 8 to 10 per ton. Dealers stored them 
in this county last fall at 2.50 to 3 per ton. 

Schoharie Co—At Middleburg, the recent 
farmers’ institute was a grand success, in- 
terest and attendance beyond expectations. 
—--At Gilboa, ice has been harvested. W. 
W¥. Decker is getting out lumber for a large 
barn. Mr Decker is one of the tlead- 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this e and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received o~ § to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the followin Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
~~ line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl ype. no large display type being used, thus making 
@ smail adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 











Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
SEEDS. 





EED POTATOES--Steuben and Twentieth Contre. originated 
and controlled by us. Other leading varieties. At the trial 
grounds of The Rural New-Yorker, in 1897, the Steuben out-yielded 
ony, variety tested, including Sir Walter Raleigh and Carman No. 
tT Se the vate of 726 bush. per acre. Bush, $2.50; bbl., 
Single tuber, l0c. Circular free. HILER BROS., 
Prattsburg, N.Y. 


WEET Potato Seed; Jersey yellow and red, securely packed, 
toc safely. Send for circular with prices and telling how 

to grow and how ‘A keep; also fruit trees, small fruit plants &c. 
Get price list before purchasing. CHAS. BLACK, Hightstown,N.J. 


$5 000 Apple Trees, 9 cents each, 5 to 7 ft. Send to 
C. STONE'S Wholesale Nurseries, Dans- 











ville, oN. .for 8) p. Catalogue. Secure varieties now. Pay in 

Spring. 

be 4 No. 3 Seed Potatoes. Best market variety, heaviest 
yielder. P ‘ure, first-class seed. Price 75 cents per bu., sacks 

free.” C. J. MAXSON, Little Genesee, N. Y. 





999 99 STRAWBERRY Plants. Send for yin list. 
e WILLIAM PALMER, Grooms, N. Y. 
Kwrc® and Vermont Beauty Pear Trees. Send for catalogue. 
BRYANT, Nurseryman, Dansville, N. Y. 








EST SEED POTATOES—Catalogue Gyssibing 70 varieties, 


free. A. G. ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N. 





A 1 STOCK Strawberry Plants, lowest prices. Catalogue free. 


PETER SPEER, Passaic, N. J. 





CIONS SEEDLESS Persimmons, 25c dozen, postpaid. A, 
BENEDICT, Pomona, Tennessee. 


LIVE STOCK. 








30 COARSE Wool ewes; 30 Grade Cows; 25 Cheshire Pigs; 
Thoroughbred Guernsey Bull Calf; B. P. Rock and 
Ss. Cheap. B. L. HURD, Whallons- 


Ss. W. Leghorn Eggs. 
a, 4 = 


ORSET HORNED SHEEP WANTED—1050 ewes, age, two to 

four years old, with —_ “SS Rr omptly. with full infor- 

CoN concerning same. D. GRANT. Newport, Herkimer 
0 








OGS FOR SALE—Sporting and pet dogs, Pigeons, Belgian 
Hares. Stamps for catalogue. LANDIS, Box 14, Dryville, 
Berks Co., Penn. 





POULTRY. 


From_ Thoroughbred Rosecomb White Leg- 


EGGS, $1. 
p24 E. JONES, North Hartland, Vt. 


coe horns. Greatest layers. 





1.00; Cockerels, $1.00 to 


Wi Plymouth Rocks, 20 eggs, 
K, Lancaster, Pa. 


$5.00 each. JOHN HERR SHED 





) pg te & Frege! Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks; Leghorns and 


Ducks. UFF, Delaware, N. J. 


EKIN DUCKS, Indian Games, Fowls, Eggs. 
POULTRY CU., Plattsburg, N. Y. 





CLEVELAND 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


MITH & REPP, 154 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa, Fruit ‘and 
Produce Commission Merchants. Consignments solicited; 
prompt and full returns. We refer to First National Bank, Cam- 
den, N. J., and the trade generally. Stenciis and cards furnished 
on application. 


gar TO HARRY J. HUNTER & CO.. Produce Commission 
Merchants, Hogs. Dressed Veal Calves, Pork, Poultry, Butter, 
ab. and all Farm Produce. Top prices ; cuaranteed, eo cash; 
weekly market report free of charge. 205 Duane street, New York. 


$7 FENCE Machine makes fence of coiled spring vice, 10 to 
a 








20 cts. rd. Agents wanted. Circulars free. J. H. WALKER, 
in City, Ohio. 


ILKMEN: 
Sample free. 





If you want the best ticket, use the Acme, 
H. A. BLAKESLEE, Hartford, Ct. 





| ie thy og wanted iph peactionl farmer; dairyman pre- 








ferred. 1. HOSKINSON, Waxpool, Va. 

re arene barrel. H.L. SQUIRES, Flanders, 

His Prices 
One party writes that from a small adv. inserted in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of American Avriculturist, he 
hes received a great many letters inquiriiy priees on his 
stock, and while he has made Imt a few sales he is per- 
: fectly satisfied with the investment so far, and says that 


he expects to make many more sales from the inquiries 
on hand. 











ing farmers in town and a heavy milk pro- 
ducr. N. A. Thayer, the market gardener, 
is building a fine cold storage room. 


Westchester Co—At South Salem, Mr 
Van Norden has nearly completed the al- 
terations in the basement of his lower barn. 
He has put in stalls for 30 cows. He has 
chain stanchions and will have water 
troughs in front of the cows. He has al- 
ready bought several registered Jerseys 
from the herd of Mr Valentine, near Pitts- 
field, Mass. He will use a DeLaval sepa- 
rator and send his cream to the creamery 
at Ridgefield. Mr Van Norden has also 
bought a pair of mules for use on his farm. 
Cyrus Fancher has lost a number of hens 
by coons and weasels.——At Port Chester, 
farmers pay much attention to raising 
fancy stock, poultry and fruits and they 
usually get fancy prices... Milch cows in de- 
mand. Hay $10 per ton, potatoes 75c per 
bushel. ; 

Criticising the Civil Service—How to get 
office in the state department of agricul- 
ture, as told by Commissioner Wieting in 
American Agriculturist for Jan 21, Page 80, 
amuses me. How nice he tells it, and he 
tells it as it should be. But is it so in 
truth? I tell you, “Young Farmer,” unless 
you have a political pull: you need not try 
to get on the force. I know men on the 
force to-day who can’t pass the examina- 
tion. I know one man who has been ap- 
pointed within the last three years who 
through political pull got there.° I know 
another who passed the examination and 
stood high, but got left after the first ex- 
amination; he came up again and passed 
the second time, and the last day was ap- 
pointed by the skin of his teeth. At the 
1ith hour the commissioner communicated 
with our congressman or assemblyman 
and asked, “Must Mr —— be appointed?” 
The assemblyman replied ‘‘Yes,’’ and the 
appointment was made. If this man had 
not had good political backing he would 
never have got there. Now, my dear Young 
Farmer, if you have the pull, and you wish 
a nice, easy position, go for it. First, have 
the pull, the examination is secondary; 
that is, if the pull is strong enough. The 
expert agent referred to has very short 
hours and shorter weeks. Many a time I 
have seen him start for work Tuesday 
morning and home Friday noon. As arule 
he is through with his work by 10 a m, but 
there are days when he puts in little longer 
hours. It’s asnap. The $75 per month tells 
some of it, but other allowances will even 
you up to a good fair pay. 
imposed upon.—[A. C. Deyoe, 
Hall, Orange Co, N Y. 


Eastern N Y Horticultural Meeting— 


A most interesting program has been’ pre- 
pared for the annual meeting at Albany. 
The morning session, Tuesday, Feb 21, will 
be opened by the mayor of Albany, after 
which W. D. Barnes will discuss needed 
legislation. The remainder of the first ses- 
sion will be given to discussing the prac- 
tical work of the society. In the afternoon 
State Entomologist Dr E. P. Felt will talk 
upon the injurious insects of eastern New 
York and a representative of the depart- 
ment of agriculture will discuss the prac- 
tical working of the San Jose scale law. A 
lecture will follow, illustrated by the stere- 
opticon by Prof W. G. Johnson, state ento- 
mologist of Maryland, on The San Jose 
Seale. Tuesday evening Gov - Roosevelt 
will open. the meeting. Mr. F. A. Tabor will 
read a paper on Practical Irrigation for 
Small Fruits, followed by President Wood’s 
address on Irrigation as Seen in the West. 
Wednesday a m, E. B, Duggar, botanist 
of Cornell university, will discuss Fungous 


Campbell 


Diseases. W. H. Jenkins of Sidney Center, 
Delaware Co, Vegetables for Home and 
Market, and Prof F. E. L. Beal, department 


of agriculture, Washington, D C, The Rela- 
tion of Birds to the Horticulturist. Wednes- 
day p m, Mr E. D. Barnes of Middlehope. 
The Cultivation of the Strawberry, Prof L. 
H. Bailey, Floriculture and Rural Ornamen- 
tation, Reduced railroad rates can be se- 
cured if 100 are present who pay a fare 
going of 75c or more. Headquarters at 
Stanwix hall, rate $2.50 per day. It will be 
well to secure a room in advance. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Falls, Wyoming Co, Feb 6—Much interest 
is taken-in the farmers’ institute to be held 
at Mill City, March 2-3. A growing interest 
--seems.to be taken in these schools of the 
farmer. Apples bring a good price, 75c to 








Taxpayers are - 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


$1 per bu, potatoes 50c. Hay from 10 to 12 
per ton. Nearly all small farmers have 
gone into the milk business. 


THE MILK PROBLEM. 


A Word from President Loomis. 

A letter of considerable length is being 
sent out by A. G. Loomis, president F S M 
P A, on the subject of the producers con- 
tracting with N Y people. For lack of space 





we can print only part of this, but 
are endeavoring to present all the sa- 
lient points of his letter, as follows: “I 


have never indorsed the power of at- 
torney, as. _ they are being sent out, nor 
have I made my objection generally known. 
I am of the opinion that in matters of bus- 
iness involving considerable trust, it is 
far better to keep the title under one’s own 
supervision and especially out of the hands 
of strangers. In each local union the choice 
of president, secretary and treasurer al- 
ways falls upon responsible men in whom 
the milk producers have implicit confidence. 
In my judgment, these men should be the 
committee empowered to handle the milk 
produced by the local union. The instru- 
ment substituting the attorneys should em- 
body the association and the attorneys 
should be instructed to dispose of the milk 
to the very best possible advantage. The 
power of attorney should be made direct 
to the president, secretary and treasurer 
selected by the union, who should hold each 
one until the syndicate in N Y is ready 
to do business. In regard to the price, 
I would recommend naming 2c per qt for 
the milk in Apr-Sept, and 3c during Oct- 
Mar as the minimum price, instead of 1%c 
and 2%c as is now being circulated through 
other channels. By organizing under this 
plan milk producers need have no fears 
as to their best interests being looked af- 
ter. All local unions desiring power of at- 
torney blanks as adopted by the Deposit 
section can get them by applying to me, A. 
G. Loomis, Deposit, N Y. I would urge or- 
ganizing just as fast as possible at every 
station. Pay your dues and sign the power 
of attorney to your local president, secre- 
tary and treasurer, or name three good men 
for that’ purpose.” 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, market about as noted a 
week ago, with no change of importance. 
Exchange price 2%c p qt, surplus $1.29 p can 
of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended Feb 13 were as follows: 


Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 30,692 837 468 
N ¥ Central. 17,839 349 313 
N Y. Ont & West, 27,122 1,012 ae 
West Shore, 14,797 386 478 
N Y. Sus and West, 12,302 168 74 
NY & Putnam. 3.101 _ 75 
New Haven & H. 10,482 25 = 
Del. Lack & West, 38,376 445 — 
Long Island, 595 _ _ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 = 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 ~ 
Other sources, 4.650 - —_ 
Total receipts. 169,438 3,389 1,408 
Daily av this week, 24,205 484 201 
Daily av last week, 23,933 495 196 
Corres’ing wéek last year, 22,359 524 199 


Milk Notes. 


I can see great possibilities for milk if the 
men owning the stations and selling in the 
city would combine their business into sys- 
tematic and organized whole, to take up the 
surplus in the country and economize the 
expense of distribution. In this way a less 
cost to the consumer, a better price to the 
producer and a good profit to the organiz- 
ers would readily be within reach. The 
question is, can the city business be thus 
systematized on present y. business meth- 
ods of economy and care?. Unless the city 
end is organized it seems to me quite use- 
less to do anything in the country.—[C. H. 
Curtis, Oneida Co, N Y. 

A local union of the F S M P A has been 
formed at Apalachin, Tioga Co, N Y. About 
40 joined and signed the power of attorney. 
Farmers in this vicinity are very much in- 
terested in the milk problem. 

I join with William W. Barnes of Broome 
Co, N Y, in saying success to the F S M P 
A. A short time ago Secretary H. T. Coon 
promised me a milk. station at Willow 
Paint.. We organized a_locak unien-with 29, 
members and-310 cows pledged, every man 
in the house joining. One man said, I have 
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no cows, but I have a dollar to help the 
cause along; and this without an organizer 
present. We are in easy reach of two 
creameries; then again, Binghamton, a 
city of 50,000 inhabitants, is only two miles 
from my door. Some of us have sold milk, 
but none ever shipped a quart. We are 
sure the farmers are on the right track. I 
further think it is the duty of all milk pro- 
ducers to join the ass’n, whether a shipper 
or not. It will give their brethren strength. 
[E. R. Gates, Pres Willow Point Union, 
Broome Co, N Y. 

The department of agriculture of the 
state of N Y has published figures covering 
receipts of milk at New York city during 
the last ten years, together with values. 
The figures, compiled by Commissioner 


Wieting, are as follows: 

Year 40-qt Cans Value 
Peer rere rr $17,456,759 
Ere 15,872,841 
PE iisakiniesicc sku’ 10,079,417 15,781,881 
| Ee 16,778,823 
OTE. 16,107,648 
ERAS eee 9,303,315 16,249,354 
Cet eS 15,116,668 
SS ecsioenseunessaae 8,269,955 14,128,677 
| PP nrereee rE 12,085,000 
Gis ccd ndik deicieaaae 6,630,278 11,675,500 
eid ad ccncGenen sac 6,062,216 9,652,500 


The receipts of milk during the 12 months 
of 98, according to the Milk Reporter, were 
8,829,805 cans of 40 qts each, against 8,330,504 
cans in ’97. The Reporter takes exceptions 
to the figures sent out by the New York 
state dept of agri, which places the amount 
of milk going into New York city during 
"98 at 12,382,106 cans. “During the past 
year,’ says the authority named, ‘8,829,805 
cans of milk and 357,332 cans of cream and 
condensed milk reached the market; allow- 
ing each can of the latter to be equal to 
five cans of crude milk, we have a total of 
10,616,465 cans of milk.” 

At the Feb 6 meeting of the Deansboro 
(Oneida Co, N Y) branch of the FS MPA 
40 or more members signed the power of 
attorney. 

Halcottsville (N Y) branch of the milk 
union met Feb 10 and a number of mem- 
bers signed the power of attorney. 


PHILADELPHIA MILK RECEIPTS, QUARTS. 
(Last three figures, 000s, omitted.) 


Pasys Reading Lehigh B& O Wagons Total 
1898, 38,090 34,635 8,688 6,106 7,200 94,719 
1897, 37,091 33.414 8,059 6,384 9,000 93,959 
1896, 38,202 34,970 7.430 6,874 9,000 96,478 
1895, *40,043 34,054 6,988 6,133 9,000 =96,219 
1894, *39,489 35,945 7,056 6,548 9.500 98,539 
1893, *39,296 35,484 3,704 6,055 10,000 4,539 
1892, *38,243 36,748 — 5,687 10,600 91,278 
1891, *36,204 36,784 — 5,005 10,600 88,594 
1890, *35,349 37,887 — 5,420 10,600 89,257 
1889, *32,509 37,389 — 5,235 10,500 85,635 
1888, *31,079 37,524 -- 3,608 10,000 82,212 
1887, *30,617 36,152 — 1,409 10,000 78,178 


* Philadelphia and Camden receipts included. 


ECLIPSE Corn Planter 


And Fertilizer Distributer Combined. Wt. 150 Ibs. 














Will plant CORN, RKEANS, PEAS and BEET 
SEED in Hills, Drills and Checks. It is the oniy planter 
that will distribute all fertilizers, Wet or Dry Hen 
Manure, Plaster, Ashes, Etc,, with a certainty, in 
different amounts, each side of seed. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL TOOL C0., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


RENTERS OF FARMS 


Can buy on the Nashville-Chattanooga & St. Louis Railwa 
in Tennessee, land enough for a good farm in a healthfu 
climate for the same price per acre they pe 
lands in the north. Write to J. B. KI 

Immigration Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—Why rent a farm when you can buy 
one on such easy terms? We are offering some 
very desirable 10,20 and 40-acre farms in our 
Chicora colony, 8. C., on installments of $250down 
and balance on easy monthly payments. Work 
guaranteed tonew settlers. orthern families 
—s in oars week. B amy —) 
churches, etc.; la mill; fine truc or 

’ > Jarge ey; fis. 


land. Send for rticulars. D. L. 
adel} 
i | Rete vTms tor nate. Mo otha tanester 
¥ c futil peid: J. Mathall, Sien 





for rented 
EBREW, 





Tenth St., Phil phia, Pa. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
































Wheat | Go Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1880 1898 98 | "4899 1898 | 1899 1898 
Chicago ......... 2%) 36 | 29% 27%) 26% 
New York ...... ‘81 ”/1.03 AN 36 351, Sis 
BosStOR ..cccccces A534) 3 «oT 34g 
POLES 6..0606.000 73%] 96%! 36%] '30 | Bor] “2615 
St Lous.........] .744g} 9714! .3444] 28 | 28%] -26% 
Minneapolis ...| .71 95 | 33 | -264q| 29%) .2 
EMNGOM 2ccc0 ces ot BASIL 5 51 454) — -- 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades| Wheat | Corn | Oats 
Miay.......:| 1% | ihe | Bi, 
PUY «000.0080 __ 2% Pe. : 37% _ 265% 


At Chicago, the cold wave last week, con- 
tinuing into the present week, has been a 
prominent factorin shaping wheat prices. 
The trade feared that positive damage had 
been donethe winter wheat plant now in the 
ground, and in fact many complaints of this 
character were received. The Mich report 
sent out last week said the prevailing opin- 
ion is that wheat has suffered considerable 
injury. Other complaints have been re- 
ceived from the southwest, where snow cov- 
ering has been insufficient and the temper- 
ature low. While it is realized that the 
outcome depends very largely on the 
weather that follows the period of intense 
frost, the general knowledge of low tem- 
peratures brought considerable strength to 
prices. The mercury ranged 10 to 24 degrees 
below zero in many of the winter wheat 
states. While news of this character serv- 
ed to scare the shorts, any considerable ad- 
vance was prevented by liberal selling. May 
advanced to a point better than 74c p bu, 
followed by some reaction, with July 1%c 
discount, 

Foreign dispatches have contained little 
of real interest. World’s shipments con- 
tinue liberal, largely American wheat and 
flour. Russia is not a heavy exporter and 
some of the cables have indicated need of 
rain in India. Compilations made by trade 
authorities place the aggregate supply in 
Europe and afioat and in the U S and Can- 
ada, Feb 1, 145,600,000 bu against 147,200,000 
bu Jan 1, and 152,000,000 bu Feb 1, ’98, point- 
ing to a gradual reduction in available 
stocks. Receipts of spring wheat in the 
northwest are moderate but not especially 
large, exports continue liberal. 

Corn has held fairly steady in spite of 
some bearish influences. Cold weather fa- 
vorable for curing crop, movement from 
first hands very large. Exports are liberal, 
but the foreign demand has been without 
particular snap. Domestic demand liberal 
as a whole. No 2 in store 35@35%c p bu, 
May 36%@37c, Sept 37@37\«c. 

The oats market has been a smal! affair, 
price range narrow, interest at a minimum. 
Speculative and cash demand sufficient, 
however, to hold the market substantially 
Steady around 27%@28c p bu for No 2 in 
store and 28@28%c for May delivery. 

Rye receipts and demand restricted, mar- 
ket without important feature and sub- 
stantially steady. While the home trade is 
light, something is doing on export account 
nearly all the time. No 2 in store 55%c, 
May 57@57%c. 

In barley, the heaviness prevailing at the 
opening of last week was followed by some- 
thing of a recovery, although the market 
at no time showed particular animation. 
Feed and low grade malting barley 41@43c 
p bu, fair tc fancy 45@52c. 

Receipts of timothy seed are small and 
the demand is fair but not urgent. Cold 
weather served to restrict shipping orders. 
The undertone is one of moderate steadi- 
ness on the basis of $2 40@2 45 p ctl for 
contract prime, March delivery. Clover 
seed again neglected: nothing of conse- 
quence arriving, prime nominally 6 25 p 
ctl. Buckwheat is salable at 75c@1 15 p ctl. 

At New York, the grain markets have 


been dull, and price changes unimportant. 
The severe cold weather in the winter 
wheat belt has caused some apprehension 
regarding the crop now im the ground. Ex- 
ports continue lberal. Local wheat mar- 
ket on the basis of 80@84c pr bu for No 2 
red winter. Buckwheat 58c p bu, buck- 
wheat ficur $1 75@1 98 p 100 Ibs. Corn quiet 
with No 2 in store 45%@44\%4c p bu, carlots 
= track small premium. No 2 mixed oats 

@35l4c p bu, fey and clipped 36%@40c. 
er seed 5@7 75 » ctl. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1899) 1898) 1899) 1898) 1899] 1898 











ee ®~ 100 ibs . - | $6.10 Fo. $5.50) $4. 00 a 00) | $4: 25) $4. $4.75 
TOW SOCR ..00sc0cccee 5.75] 5.50) 4.15) 50) 4 4.50) 4.75 
SE sscdécee cues 6.00] 5.40) 4.05 : 25) 4.60) 4.85 
Kansas Cily......... 5.75] 5.20) 3.85) 3.90) 4.00) 4.50 
Pittsburg ............ 5.7] 5.00] 4.05) 4.25] 4.60| 4.80 





At Chicago, the cattle market has shown 
more or less weakness, In fact, during the 
early part of last week the decline on near- 
ly all grades of butcher steers was 20@s5c 
compared with the recent high point. The 
loss in price was due not so much to large 
receipts, for these were practically normal, 
as tu a sudden letup in the demand from 
local butchers and shippers to the eastern 
and toreign muarke's. English prices cn 
American steers were off fractionally and 
there seemed to be a plethora of everything 
in the local market. Not until a subsequent 
falling off in arrivals took place was there 
any substantial show of recovery. Strictly 
fancy beeves, of which few appeared, were 
salable at figures about as high as formerlye 

Good to choice feeding steers have been 
selling at $4 50@4 75, these being high prices 
when it is considered that really useful, 
though plain butcher animals are going 
over the scales at 4 60@5. The cold weather 
served to check country demand and the in- 
quiry for light stock steers has been less 
prominent, As a whole the market is near- 
ly steady. Mixed butchers’ stock is selling 
at nearly recent prices, milkers and spring- 
ers without important change. 


Fancy beef steers. $5 75@610 Poor to fey bulls, #2 75@ 400 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 22@ 325 
1450 Lbs. 500@565 Feeders. 3 50@ 4 65 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 400 to 850 lbs 3 3@ 400 
Ibs. 400@4 65 Calves, 500 Ibs up. 275@0 500 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal, 450@ 690 
heifers. 425@4 75 Milch cows. each, 25 00@45 10 


Fair to good cows. 3 25@4 00 

Hogs sold off 10@i5c early last week, but 
subsequently a fair recovery took place, 
with shippers buying freely and packers in- 
terested on that side of the market. It is 
worthy of note, however, that every time 
prices approach the 4c level packers be- 
come bearish, limiting their purchases. 
Sales in the main are at $3 65@3 90, pigs and 
rough lots 3 40@3 60. 

Considering the freedom with which 
sheep are coming forward, the market is 
in excellent condition. The demand is lib- 
eral and prices are fairly well maintained, 
occasionally showing firmness. As a whole, 
however, little quotable change has taken 
place for some days. Good to choice west- 
ern sheep $4@4 50, extra and natives 4 35 
@4 50, yearling wethers up to 4 55@4 60. A 
good many ewes cross the scales at 3 75@ 
4. Poor to extra lambs 4@5, sales of fat 
butcher weights largely around 4 65@4 90, 
including some aitractive westerns of rath- 
er light weight. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market quiet but 
fairly steady. Receipts Monday of this 
week 65 cars. Quotations are revised as 
follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, #5 49@5 75 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 SDG4 35 

. 1200 to 1300 lbs, 5 0 20 Poor to good fat cows, ene 85 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ths, 4 460 Heifers. 70 to 1100 Ibs, 3 7o@4 6 
Common, 70) to 900 tbs, 1 reeed i Bologna cows, phd, 8 W@ls 00 
Rough, half-fat, 8 F’sh cows & springers, we 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 set Veal calves, 6 00G@8 00 

An active hog market prevailed Monday 
of this week, when 30 doubledecks arrived. 
Prices a shade higher than last week. 
Prime heavy $4 35, medium 4 30@4 35, best 
yorkers 4 25@4 30. Sheep active and a 
shade higher. Monday’s supply 10 cars. 
Prime heavy wethers 4 60@4 65, good 4 40@ 
450. Lambs 10@15c higher, selling at 4@ 
5 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle market slow’ Monday 


of this week, when 125 cars arrived. Butch- 
er weights $4 60@5, shipping and export 
4 80@5 65. Cows and heifers 3 75@4 50, 
stock cattle 3 75@4 50. Hogs 5@10c higher 
Monday, under receipts of 60 double decks. 
Yorkers 4 25@4 30, medium 4 25, heavy 4 20, 
pigs 4 25. Sheep market opened strong 
Monday of this week (65 cars), but later 
ruled weak. Mixed sheep 4@4 50, yearlings 
a premium, lambs 5@5 25. 

At New York, cattle in fair demand, but 
some interference with the market at open- 
ing of this week on account of bad weather. 
Sales on the basis of $4 50@6 for common 
to extra native steers. Ordinary to prime 
veal calves 6@8 25 p 100 Ibs. Hogs firm in 
tone at 4@4 30 for fair to choice. Sheep in 
moderate favor, but market lacking special 





activity. Poor to choice 3@4 50, lambs 
4 75@5 60. 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1 50 
@1 75 p bbl, red onions 65@70c p bu, yellow 
70@75e, white 80@85c, turnips 15@20c, cab- 
bage 3 50@4 p 100, beets 75@85c p _ bbl, 
squash 1 p bbl, celery 7@8 50 p 100, Bald- 
win apples 2 50@4 50 p bbl. Strictly fresh 
eggs 26@28c p dz, cold storage 18@19c, poul- 
try firm, chickens and fowls 9@10c p lb 1 
w, 10@1lc d w, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 12%@ 
14c d w, ducks 9@10c 1 w, 10@1lic d w, geese 
8@9c 1 w, 9@10ec dw. Baled or loose hay 
5@7 p ton, clover 4@5, rye straw 5@5 50, 
cat 3@4, bran 14 50@15 50, middlings 15@16, 
cottonseed meal 22@22 50, corn 41@44c p bu, 
oats 32@36c. 

At Syracuse, fresh eggs 20c p dz, cold 
storage 17@18c, chickens 9@10c p 1b 1 w, 
12@18c d w, turkeys 9c 1 w, 12@15c d w. 
Potatoes 40@45c p bu, onions 60@65c, tur- 
nips 25c, beets 25c, carrots 25c, squash 4%@ 
le p Ib, cabbage 4@6 p 100, apples 2 50@3 50 
p bbl. Baled timothy hay 5@7 p ton, loose 
4@6, clover 4@7, rye straw 5@8, oat 5@6, 
bran 16, middlings 17, cottonseed meal 23, 
corn 45c p bu, oats 35@40c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
ch timothy hay $11 50 p ton, No 1 10 50@ 
11, mixed 9@9 50, straight rye straw 8 50@9, 
tangled 7@7 50, bran 15 75@16 75. Ch round 
potatoes 48@50c p bu, White Stars 45@48c, 
Globe onions 1 65@1 75 p bbl, Danvers 1 50 
@1 65, cabbage 15@17 p ton, Baldwin and 
Greening apples 3 25@3 75 p bbl, Spy 3 25@ 
3 75. Western fresh eggs 21@22c p dz, 
southern 21ic, fowls 11%@12c p lb d w, 
chickens 114%@12c, capons 13@l4c, turkeys 
12@14c, ducks 9@10c. 

OHIO—At Columbus, potatoes active at 
41@48c p bu, red or yellow onions 55@58c, 
white 75@85c, turnips 25c, cabbage $22@28 
p ton, apples 3 50@3 75 p bbl, cranberries 
6@6 25 p bbl. Poultry fairly active and 
steady. Chickens 5@6c p lb 1 w, 8c d w, 
turkeys 8c 1 w, 10@1lc d w, ducks and geese 
6c 1 w, 7@8c d w, strictly fresh eggs 23c p 
dz. Good to best steers 4 75@5 p 100 Ibs, 
veal calves 5 50@6 50, milch cows 25@40 ea, 
heavy hogs 3 85@4 p 100 Ibs, sheep 3 50@4, 
hides 7@&c p lb. Baled timothy hay 7 50@ 


- 8 p ton, loose 7@8, clover 4 50@5 50, aa and 


wheat straw 3 50@4, rye 4 50, bran 14, shorts 
13, middlings 16, corn 34@36c p bu, oats 


28@30c. 
At Cincinnati, potatoes 43@45c p bu, on- 
- jons $1 25@1 75 p bbl, rutabagas 75@80c p 


bbl, cabbage 2 75@3 25 p bbl, fcy apples 3 75 
@4 p bbl. Fresh eggs 1l5c p dz, chickens 
8%c p lb, hens 7%c, turkeys 7c, ducks 7c, 
ch timothy hay 8 50@8 75 p ton, No 1 &8@ 
8 25, clover mixed 7@7 50, rye straw 5@5 50, 
bran 13@13 50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh near- 
by eggs 19@19%c p dz, western 184%@19c, 
chickens 10@12c p Ib 1 w, 11@i38c d w, fowls 
914%4@10c 1 w, turkeys 10@13c 1 w, 12@14c d w, 
geese 9@9%c 1 w, 10@lic d w. White po- 
tatoes 45@50c p bu, onions 50@65c, cabbage 
5@6 p 100, celery 5@6c p bch, beets 2 25@2 50 
Pp bbl, apples 2 75@4 p bbl, cranberries 5 50 
@7 50. Ch timothy hay 11@11 50 p ton, No 
2 10@10 50, clover mixed 8@9, straight rye 
straw 8@8 50, tangled 7@7 50, bran 16@17. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


The market for butter is in a healthy 
condition with prices held firmly on all 
grades. Following the recent full supplies, 
receipts have been running lighter than 
usual, causing a corresponding strengthen- 
ing of the situation. The market is prac- 
tically in the hands of sellers, yet the gen- 
eral tendency is toward keeping prices 
down to a fair level in order to avoid any 
accumulation of stocks. At ruling quota- 
tions, buyers take hold well and arrivals 
find a good outlet. Exporters are doing 
some business, but have no material effect 
upon the market. 


New York State—At Albany, active and 
firm. Good to ch cmy tubs 20@2ic p Ib, 





prints 21@22c, dairy 18@19c.—At Syracuse, 
good to ch cmy tubs 19@20c, prints 20@2Ic, 
dairy 16@18c. 

At New York, the strength of the mar- 
ket is steadily maintained, prices higher. 
Western extra cmy 22c p Ib. firsts 20%@21%c, 
finest 


seconds 18@19%éc, thirds 16@i7c, N Y 











emy 2014%@21%c¢, firsts 19@20c, western June 
finest 18@18%c, N Y dairy half tubs finest 
20c, seconds to firsts 16@18c, western imt 
emy extra 17@17\%4c¢, firsts 144%@15%c, June 
factory 134%4@14c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies 
moderate and market strong. Elgin and 
other western separator cmy, extra 2lc p 
lb, firsts 20c, seconds 17@18c, imt cmy 14@ 
l6c, ladles 11@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices firm un- 
der short supplies. Separator cmy, extra 
21@22c p lb, No 1 20@2ic, gathered cream 
18@19c, imt cmy 15@l1lé6c, ladles 14@15c, cmy 
prints 22@23c, dairy 17@18c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and higher. 
Ch cmy tubs 22c p lb, prints 23c, dairy 14@ 
16c. 

At Boston, receipts light and the market 
holds a strong position. Vt and N H ex- 
tra ecmy, assorted sizes 22c p lb, northern 
N Y 21%c, western assorted 21144@22c, north- 
ern cmy firsts 19@20c, eastern 19@21c, west- 
ern firsts 19@20c, June cmy 16@18c, Vt 
extra dairy 17@18c, N Y 1i7c, firsts 15@16c, 
seconds 14c, western imit cmy lé6c, ladles 
14@15c. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, in good de- 
mand‘and firm. Full cream cheddars 10@ 
llc p lb, flats 9@10c, skims 3@6c, imit Swiss 
15ec.—At Syracuse, full cream 8@10%%4c. 

At New York, prices continue steady and 
unchanged. N Y large fey colored, Sept 
and Oct 10%c p lb, fey white 10%c, Nov 
large ch 9%@10c, good to prime 94@9%éc, 
common to fair 7@9c, small fcy colored 
Sept and Oct 11@11%c, fcy white 11@ 
1144c, Nov good to ch 104%@10%c, light skims 
ch small 8%@8%c, large 7%@8c, part skims 
7%@7%c, fall skims 34%4@4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
firm. N Y full cream, fcy small 11%c p Ib, 
fair tou good 104%@llic, ch large 10%c, fair to 
good 10@10%c, part skims 8@9%c, Swiss 
10@13%%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand good, 
prices firm. N Y full cream, large size 11@ 
11%4c p lb, flats 114%@11%c, small 11%@11%c, 
Ohio 10%@10%c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market continues 
steady. Full cream cheddars 10%@llic p lb, 
flats 101%4c, limburger 13c, imit Swiss 15c. 

At Boston, market quiet with a firm tone. 
N Y small extra 11\%c, large llc, firsts 10@ 
1014c, seconds 7@9c, Vt small extra 11@11\e, 
large lic, firsts 10@10%4c, seconds 7@9c, sage 
cheese, extra fall 11@11%c, western twins 
extra llc, Ohio flat 10c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. - 

At New York, a quiet trade with prices 
barely steady. Ch marrow beans $1 45 p 
bu, fair to good 1 30@1 40, ch medium 1 30, 
fair to good 1 10@1 25, ch pea 1 25, fair to 
good 1 10@1 20, red kidney 1 50@1 70, white 
kidney 1 85@1 90, yellow-eye 1 65@1 70, 
black turtle soup 1 65@1 70, Cal lima 2 30@ 
2 32%, green peas 90c@1 p bu. 

Dressed Meats. 


At New York, market steady and firm. 
Prime veals 10%@lic p lb, fair to good 9@ 
10c, common to medium 7@8%%c, light hogs 
6@6i4c, medium 5@5%4c, heavy 4@4%%4c, hot 
house lambs $4@8 ea. 

Eggs. 

At New York, prices fluctuate owing to 
irregular and uncertain supplies. Fey new 
laid nearby 25c p dz, average best 24@24l4c, 
N Y and Pa 24@2414c, western firsts 24c, 
southern 23%@24c. : 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet and barely steady. 
Coarse corn meal 81@86c p 100 Ibs, brewers’ 
meal $1, grits 1 02, chops 75c, winter bran 
16 50@17 p ton, spring 15 65@15 85, sharps 
18@19, linseed oil meal 24 75, rye feed 15, 
cottonseed meal 22 10. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apple market firm, other 
fruits quiet. Fey northern Greening apples 
$4 50@6 p bbl, fey Baldwins 4@4 50, fair to 
prime 2 50@3 25, N Y Baldwins 2 50@3 25, 
Greenings 3@4, Spys 2 50@4, Pacific coast 1 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


@3 p bx, Catawba grapes 13@l1ic p 5-lb bskt, 
Cape Cod cranberries fcy 7 50@8, N J prime 
to extra 4 50@5 50, Fla oranges, bright 4 
@5 50 p bx, russet 3 50@4 50, grape fruit 4@ 
10, Fla strawberries 35@85c p at. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, receipts liberal, market 
weak. Prime timothy 60@65c p 100 lbs, Nol 
55@60c, No 2 45@52%c, No 3 37%4@42l4c, 
clover mixed 40@50c, clover 35@45c, long rye 
straw 30@45c. 

The government recently asked for bids 
on 840 tons No 1 timothy hay for the army 
in Porto Rico. A number of N Y firms bid, 
and the award went to C. A. Bloomingdale 
at $9 78 p ton. 

Onions. 

At New York, in generally good demand. 
Ct and eastern white $3@6 p bbl, yellow 1 50 
@2 25, red 1 50@2 25, Orange Co yellow 1@ 
175 p bag, red 1@2, white 2@4, western 
yellow 1@1 65, red 1@1 75, white 2@4. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, in ample supply and some- 
what easfer. L I prime in bulk $1 50@2 p 
bbl, Me Hebron 1 75@2 p sack, N Y and 
western round 1 25@1 50 p 180 lbs, long 
1 25@1 37%, N J sweets 1 50@3 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts irregular, prices 
firm. Selected turkeys 12@12%c p lb, mixed 
11@11%c, Phila chickens, broilers 20@22c, 
N J and nearby chickens 12@13c, fair to 
good 10@1lic, N Y and Pa 10%@l1li%c, west- 
ern 10%@lic, N J fowls 11@11%c, western 
10%@lic, Phila capons 16@18c, western 13@ 
14c, geese 8@9c, ducks 9@10c, squabs $2 50 
@3 50 p dz. Live fowls 11%c p Ib, chickens 
10@1lic, turkeys 10@11c, pigeons 20@25c p pr. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, market firm for nearly all 
kinds. Brussels sprouts 5@15c p qt, old 
beets 75c@$1 p bbl, new beets 4@8 p 100 
behs, carrots 75c@1 p bbl, cabbages 3@9 p 
100, celery 25@75c p dz, cauliflower 2@8 p 
bbl, green peas 1@3 p % bbl bskt, peppers 
1@1 75 p carrier, pumpkins 50c p bbl, pars- 
nips 1@1 25 p bbl, Hubbard squash 50@75c 
Pp bbl, marrow 50c, turnips 60@85c p bbl. 
Hothouse products: Prime cucumbers 1 25 
@1 75 p dz, mushrooms 40@60c p lb, toma- 
toes good to ch 20@25c p Ib, common to fair 
10@15c, lettuce 50c@1 p dz, asparagus 2@4 
p dz, radishes 2@4 p 100 bchs, rhubarb 5@6, 
onions 2@3 50 p 100 bchs. 





The New York City Market. 





Trading continues more or less lively with 
a strong demand for first class goods of 
Domestic wrappers are a scarce article and 
either filler, binder or wrapper’ grades. 
the better grades of binders were long ago 
picked up. Fillers are higher than for some 
time. Taken as a whole running lots 
through command better prices than for 
some time. Jan sales include 120 cs ’98 N EB 
Hav at 25 to 35c, three lots of 150 cs each 
of 96 Hav at 30 to 40c, 45 cs ’°96 Hav top 
leaves ati10c, 40 cs’97 Big Flats binders at 15c 
m w, 20 cs’97 Big Flats at 20c, 50 cs ’97 Big 
Flats wrappers at 38c, 100 cs ’97 Onondaga 
Hav at 11 to 17c, 25 cs do at 12%c, 75 cs do 
at 14 to 17c, 200 cs ’96-97 wrappers at 20 to 
25c, 200 cs ’°97 Hav at lic, 130 cs ’97 do at 12 
to 16 cs, 100 cs ’97 Pa broad leaf at 138c in 
running lots, 100 cs ’97 Pa seed leaf at 12c, 
150 cs ’97 do at 11 to 12c, 200 cs ’95-6 do at 12 
to 18c, 850 cs ’95-6 do at 12 to 13%4c, 200 cs do 
at 12 to 18c, 300 cs ’95 do at 12% to 13%c, 
300 cs ’95 do at 13 to 13%c, 100 cs ’95 do at 
18c, 100 cs ’'°97 Pa Hav seed at 138c in run- 
ning lots, 50 cs do at 17c, 200 cs ’97 Pa broad 
leaf at 121%4c in running lots, 100 cs ’96 do at 
18c, 150 cs ’95 do at 14 to 15c, 100 cs Pa ’95 
Hav at 12%c, 250 cs 97 Zimmers at 16 to 17c, 
75 cs do 17c, 110 « do 18c, 125 cs do 16% to 
17c, 150 cs do 16% to 17c, 500 cs do 16% to 
17c, 200cs do 16 to 17c, 500cs do 16 to 17%c, 
25 cs ’96 do 16c,200 cs 97 Gebharts at 14 to 
1414c, 100 cs del5c, 150 cs do 16c in running lots, 
150 cs do 16c in running lots, 100 cs ’$7 Dutch 
at 1514c, 100 cs do 15%c, 200 cs do 16c, 100 
es do 14% to 1514c, 150 cs do 16% to 17c, 100 
es 97 Wis at 12%4c, 60 cs Wis wrappers and 
binders at 12c, 300 cs ’97 Wis at 9% to 13%c, 
200 cs do 9% to 1l1c, 600 cs do 9 to 1c, 200 cs 
do 9% to lic, 300 cs do 9% to 12%c, 250 cs 
96 Wis at 11 to 11%4c, 200 cs do 12c, 400 es 
96-7 do 9% to 1214c, 200 cs 96 do 10%c, 550 cs 
96-7 Wis wrappers and binders at p t. 





Quinsy—C. D. (111) has some pigs which 
have swollen necks and breathe with dif- 
ficulty. Bathe the swollen neck with hot 
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water 3 times a day and after each bathing 
rub the part well with a little camphorated 
oil. Also give 3 drops fluid extract of bella- 
donna and 10 grains chlorate of potassium 
in a little water at a dose 3 times a day. Al- 
low the animal all the cold water it will 
take and keep in warm, dry place. 


OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


Revive the Organizations. 








As far as.can be ascertained there is not 
a single active hop growers’ association in 
New York state. The New York hop 
growers’ association has not held a 
meeting nor manifested life for nearly a 
year and a half and the smaller organiza- 
tions have probably been dormant for a 
longer period. The reason for this apathy 
is doubtless the discouragement of the 
growers over the prevailing low prices, and 
no one seems to have had interest enough 
in the crop to agitate for co-operative ac- 
tion among producers. The time to rectify 
the trouble is now. Never was there great- 
er need of organization among hop growers 
than at present. With a better outlook for 
prices the coming season and very few men 
going into the business, the time is ripe 
for growers to get together and work for 
their mutual advantage and protection. 

The New York hop growers’ association 
still retains its organization and the officers 
last elected hold over until a new election. 
These are: D. L. Fisk of North Brookfield, 
Madison Co, president; William V. Jones of 
Utica, secretary and treasurer. Before the 
spring work opens, if the growers act 
promptly, there is time for a rousing meet- 
ing in which to revive the organization, 
elect new officers if seen fit, discuss pros- 
pects and prices for the coming season, get 
ideas on the general management of the 
crop and see how New York stands with 
relation to the hop situation. Organize 
now, get the association into working or- 
der and be in readiness for the fall market. 
Let every hop grower write at once to 
President Fisk expressing his desire that 
such a meeting be called and stating his 
preference as to time and place. Let him 
tell his neighbor grower to do likewise and 
spread the news. American Agriculturist 
can be depended upon to do its share in 
helping on the organization. Now is the 
time to unite New York growers shoulder 
to shoulder for mutual protection and help. 
Who will take up the cause and help push 
it to a successful issue? 


0 
The Hop Movement and Market. 

At New York, there is little in the way 
of new business and the market remains 
quiet, but withal steady and firm. Choice 
hops are almost entirely lacking and quo- 
tations on such largely nominal.. Interior 
markets report few shipments and prac- 
tically no sales. Export demand is small 
at present but inquiries from abroad in- 
dicate the need of supplies. 

CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 19 
prime, 16@18. 
low to medium, 138@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 19@20 
prime, 16@18 
low to medium, 12@15 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, 6@13 

serman crop of 1898, 52@60 


The production of fermented liquors in the 
U S in the fiscal year ’98 was 37,493,000 bbls. 
N Y led with 10 millions, followed by Pa 
with 4, Ill 34%, O and Wis nearly 3 millions 
each, 





How It Is Done—Representing one of the 


largest manufacturers of cream separators 
in England, Mr A. A. Lister of Glasgow, 
Scotland, has been visiting the manufac- 
turing plants of America, and among other 
places spent some time at the cream sep- 
arator factory in Westchester, Pa, where 
the Sharples separators are made. It was 
a matter of great satisfaction to the Sharp- 
les people to have him pronounce their fac- 
tory the finest and most extensive he has 
seen. He pronounced the tools in the face 
tory a marvel of ingenuity and a revelation 
to him, expert as he is. The policy of great 
care in quality of material and workman- 
ship has done much to build up the splendid 
reputation of the Sharples goods, so well 
known to our readers, particularly in the 
dairy sections. . 
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Outlook for Maple Products. 


G. L. BUTTERFIELD, JEFFERSON CO, N Y. 





The indications now are that the coming 
season will be exceptionally good. There 
has not been a large fall of snow, but have 
had several heavy freezes, so that the frost 
has penetrated the timber and the ground 
to an unusual depth. The methods among 
different sugar and syrup makers are not 
uniform, more than the methods among pri- 
vate dairymen, hence there are as many 
kinds of maple sweets as makers. Cleanli- 
ness and rapidity are prime factors in the 
manufacture of sugar and syrup, and these 
are practiced in varied degrees among mak- 
ers, so that results are unlike. 

There is no uniformity in distributing 
sweets after they produced. Some 
wholesale, and some peddle, and some hold 
over. If the annual crop could be pooled 
and sold at a uniform price, it might result 
in a large saving. Some sell at one price 
and others sell an equally good article for 
a lower or higher price. 

I will make no change this year in meth- 
ods in tapping. Three-fourths to one inch, 
with one-half inch bit is all that is neces- 
sary. Have the sap as thin when in evap- 
orator as it will boil and not scorch. To 
effectively fight the adulteration, invoke the 
aid of the strong arm of the law, and make 
the penalty so large that it will not pay 
to foist spurious or adulterated goods upon 
the market. 


Our New Book. 








The American Sugar Industry is the title 
of our new book, recently announced. Part 
1 is a comprehensive treatise on the eco- 
nomic aspects of the whole sugar question, 
showing its relations to agriculture, manu- 
factures, labor and capital, This is especial- 
ly designed for statesmen and politicians, 
to give them a correct idea of the import- 
ance of promoting domestic sugar produc- 
tion instead of the importation of foreign 
sugars. Everyone interested in establishing 
this new enterprise in the United States will 
want the book for this section alone, and 
should see that it is placed in the hands of 
their legislators at once. 

Part 2 shows what has been done in the 
cane sugar industry, and is a record of 
which any country may well be proud. Part 
3 presents the development of the domes- 
tic beet sugar industry up to the close of 
1896. In Part 4 the increase in sugar beet 
culture, and in the manufacture of sugar 
therefrom during the past two years, with 
its present conditions and future prospects, 
makes a story that reads almost like a fairy 
tale. It more than confirms the author’s 
claim that this new industry has long since 
passed the experimental stage, and is now 
permanently established as a commercial 
success, profitable alike to farmer, laborer 
and capitalist. 

Almost every question that can be raised 
about this new industry is answered in Mr 
Myrick’s new book. There is little, if any, 
theory between its covers, but it is a 
straightforward statement of actual facts. 
It is worth its weight in gold to every 
present or would-be beet grower, and is still 
more valuable to those who seek to estab- 
lish the industry or to interest themselves 
in it in any way. 

The work is a beautiful specimen of the 
bookmaker’s art, elegantly printed on paper 
of fine quality and handsomely bound in a 
rich vellum silk. The cover design very ap- 
propriately carries a typical sugar beet on 
a background of gold. The work is pro- 
fusely illustrated with a wide variety of 
pictures, many of which are from superb 
photographs taken especially for this book 
and never before printed, including portrait 
of the author—the only one which the edi- 
tor has allowed to be published. The appen- 
dix contains full statistics, lists of sugar 
factories now in operation or contemplated, 
the forms of contract between beet growers 
and the various factories, lists of places 
and parties that contemplate sugar fac- 
tories, announcements of factory outfitters, 
details of advantages offered by certain 
places as factory sites, etc, etc. The price 
has been fixed at the very nominal sum of 
$1.50 by mail, postpaid to any part of the 





THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


world. ‘The book is now ready for prompt 
delivery, and is being praised in the highest 
terms by the press, critics and others most 
competent to judge. The merits of the 
work as a practical guide to farmer, capi- 
talist and others interested in the subject 
are attested even by those who warmly dis- 
sent from the economic views in Part I. 
The book is 7% by 10 inches in size, with 
240 pages, 43 full-page plates and 88 smaller 
illustrations. 
cm 


Forest Worms Injured Maples—The 
prospect for the coming sugar season is not 
very promising, as forest worms did serious 
damage last year. Among the orchards 
badly damaged are those of J. P. Miller and 
Melvin Johnson. Mr Johnson is cutting his 
trees down and says there is no sap. The 
damage done by the worms is estimated at 
$25,000 in Jewett. In Lexington and 
some other towns the worms also did great 
harm.—[Cor Greene Co, N ¥. 





Sugar Beet Notes. 

The consumption of sugar in the United 
States passed the two million ton mark 
during the calendar year 1898. At an aver- 
age retail price to consumers of 5c p Ib or 
$100 a ton, our domestic sugar trade rep- 
resents a business of $200,000,000 a year. In 
ordinary seasons, more than half of this 
sum*goes out of the country each year for 
imported sugar. Consumption about doubles 
every 15 years, so that soon after 1910, it is 
probable that the United tSates will be us- 
ing four million tons of sugar per year, 
worth at retail $400,000,000! Let’s produce 
it at home instead of importing it. 

The Wolverine Sugar Co has just been or- 
ganized at Benton Harbor, Mich, with H. 
M. Olney as president and John E. Barnes 
as general manager; $200,000 of the neces- 
sary capital has alr. dy been subscribed. 
The board of directors includes some of 
the strongest business men and financiers 
in that part of the state. The company will 





place its order for beet seed at once and ex- 
pects to have a 350 ton factory ready for 
the ’99 crop. Between 3000 and 5000 acres of 
beets will be contracted for at the regula- 
tion price of $4 per ton for beets containing 
12 per cent sugar and 25c for each additiona! 
1 per cent. The organization of this com- 
pany is largely due to Charles W. Shriver, 
one of its directors, who was among the 
originators of the idea and has never let 
go. That’s the spirit to insure success. 
This part of Michigan is peculiarly adapted 
to the beet crop and there is an unlimited 
market at hand for the sugar. 

The Indiana legislature defeated the beet 
sugar bounty bill in both branches. The 
opposition claimed that the bounty would 
go to the manufacturer instead of to the 
farmer, also that it was a scheme to in- 
crease the price of worthless lands in the 
Kankakee valley. 





Modern Measures of Farm Economy 


The farmer has too often in the past been 
accused of allowing other people to do his 
thinking for him. But this is not so of the 
present. Take the matter of farm fencing. 
Granting that the time is past when timber 
or lumber of any kind can be profitably em 
ployed in fences, and that the period of 
modern woven fencing is here to remain 
permanently, the only problem confronting 
the farmer is the selection of the fence he 
shall use. There are numerous good fences 
on the market, and in the main there is no 
material difference in the price. If, how- 
ever, you can build an equally good or bet- 
ter fence than any of them yourself, and 
can save money in the operation, why not 
do so? There are reliable machines for 
building fence by hand at a great saving. 
Why not use one of these? A very good ma- 
chine of this class is the Duplex automatic 
fence machine, manufactured by Kitselman 
Bros, at Ridgeville, Ind. Write them for 
circulars, prices, etc, mention this paper, and 
look into this matter. It may be the means 
of saving you much money. 











SAP SPOUT FREE 


Made of Steel, Tinned after being made 
Will last for years. Send 2c. stamp to pay 
Postage. Catalogue of sugar makers’ sup- 
plies free. 


Granite State Evaporator Co., 
N. ¥. City. 








WILLIS 
Sap Spout 


In one piece with hook. 
Handsomely made from tinned mal- 
eable iron. Far superior to all others. 
circular. Fu!l line of other Maple Sugar Goods, 
CHARLES MILLAR & SON, UTICA, N. ¥- 
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ULRICH MFG. C0., 47 River St.. Rock Falls, Ill. 
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PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 

















THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 








PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A handbook for the Farmer or Manufac- 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student y 





By HERBERT MYRICK 
Editor American Agriculturist of all York, 
Orange Judd Farmer of Chic Treas- 
urer American Sugar Growers’ be tety, Ete. 





BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI. 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE-THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 

This book is the only complete, up-to-date 
epitome of this new and promising industry. 
It covers just the points that every one in- 
terested wants to know about. To the farmer 
it is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illus- 
trates and describes the newest model sugar 
mills. It gives the results of the latest ex- 

erience in promoting aud operating sugar 
actories. It shows just how to establish the 
industry In any given locality It is not 
theory, but is a statement of actual facts 
from successful experience in the United 

States, east and west, north and south. 

Size nearly 10 x7 inches, over 240 pages, 
nearly 200 illustrations (many of them full- 
page I plates from magnificent photographs 

eu — for this work), superbly 
meee bound in cloth and gold. Price 
1.50, postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 























Not Yet Our Territory. 





A fact which has been lost sight of, ow- 
ing to the excitement attending the out- 
break of the Philippines, is that the work 
of ratifying the treaty is only half com- 
pleted. Before the islands can become 
American territory the treaty must be rat- 
ified by the Spanish Cortes. According to 
the terms of the treaty final ratifications 
must be exchanged on or before June 10. 
The exchange must take place in Washing- 
ton and the Spanish government probably 
will send a specially empowered ambassa- 
dor. 

While the Americans are still bound by 
the protocol there is nothing in that docu- 
ment to prevent the American commander 
from maintaining order in the islands. By 
the terms of the protocol he is under com- 
pulsion to do so. In carrying out this ob- 
ligation he is not confined to Manila, or to 
any other region, but may extend his lines 
wherever necessary to preserve order. Gen 
Otis is therefore at liberty to handle the 
Filipinos as he would an Indian outbreak 
or a railroad remark. 





Cutting Down State Expenses—Connec- 
ticut wants to economize and aé_ special 
commission has shown how a _ saving of 
$400,000 a year can be made. Among the 
more interesting items are a large reduc- 
tion in judicial expenditures, another in 
the expenses of lgislative sessions, aboli- 
tion of bureau of labor statistics, cutting 
off appropriations to board of education of 
the blind, discontinuing placing pupils to 
the care of that board and the so-called 
industrial home for the blind, placing kin- 
dergarten department of that undertaking 
in charge of state board of education, dis- 
continuance of appropriation to state fire- 
men’s association and discontinuance 
of one normal school. It is suggested that 
the $400,000 could be put into the improve- 
ment of roads, or exemption from any spe- 
cial tax to pay off the funded debt. 


The National Farmers’ Party—Initial 
work in its formation is now being pushed 
in Ill and some other states. Its declara- 
tion of principles is as follows: We hold 
that the rule of minority classes is con- 
trary to. the spirit of our institutions and 
destructive to our rights. We hold that the 
only free and just government is that in 
which the lawmaking bodies are composed 
of direct representatives from such indus- 
tries or occupations as have a majority of 
the votes in the congressional and legisla- 
tive districts defined by our constitution 
and the laws of our states. With an abid- 
ing faith in the truth and justice of our be- 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal is 


sold only in yellow bags and yellow pack- 
ages. The original; richest in protein. 











The Texas Man is fond of a good knife, 
and W. B. Miller of Delta Co, Texas, writes: 
“After 15 years’ constant use of Maher & 
Grosh knives, having had several patterns, 
I can truly say they are the best of all.” 


One of the Most Effective spray- 
ers now on the market is the 
Vapor gem_=s sprayer. Its small size, 
simplicity and effectiveness have made 
it popular all over the country. Write to 
the Field Force Pump Co of10 Market street, 
Lockport, N Y, about it. Ask them to send 
a catalog. 





The Advertisement of Peter Henderson 
& Co offers their annual superb catalog en- 
titled Everything for the Garden, which is 
in reality a book of 190 pages, containing 
over seven hundred engravings and six su- 
perb colored plates. This catalog is sent to 
all who send ten cents in stamps to cover 
the cost of postage and mailing. In addi- 
tion to the catalog, this firm, wishing to 
trace the result of their advertising in dif- 
ferent papers, will send to all who state 
where they saw the advertisement, a trial 
collection of six packets of choice vegetable 
and flower seeds, contained in a red enve- 
lope, which when empty and returned with 
an order from catalog, will be accepted as 
25c in part payment. We advise our read- 
ers to avail themselves of this unusually 
liberal offer, as we feel confident that its 
terms will be faithfully carried out. Their 
— is 35 and 37 Cortlandt street, N Y¥ 
city, 


lief we appeal to every farmer in the U S 
to join hands with us in effecting our pur- 
pose, which is the nomination and election 
of farmers as members of congress and 
farmers as members of our legislatures. 
Agriculture being the chief industry of the 
U §, the immensity and importance of our 
interests demand prompt and energetic ac- 
tion. To that end we urge an expression 
of opinion from farmers of this country as 
to the necessity of holding a convention at 
the earliest and most convenient time and 
place to discuss our condition and to adopt 
such measures and take such action as may 
seem necessary. 

House Census Bill—The census bill, which 
has passed the house, is the subject of con- 
siderable criticism. It is characterized as 
double-headed, it being claimed that sec- 
tion 3 provides for two superintendents, 
one of whom shall be a patronage broker 
and the other a statistician. The director 
of the census is to receive a salary, but 
nothing is said of his qualifications. The 
assistant director is to be an experienced 
statistician. Another provision which pro- 
vokes criticism is that for supervisors, The 
number is increased to 300, which will al- 
low for cone in each congressional district. 
One critic ¢laims that the whole bill is a 
scheme of the republicans to create out of 
what should be a scientific investigation a 
huge political machine. As the senate has 
also passed a census bill, it is probable 
that a conference will result in considerable 
modifications, 





They Say: That the net result of Miles- 


Eagan-Alger controversies will make Gen 
Miles a possible candidate of the united 
democracy for president.—That the national 
deficit next year will approximate $150,000,- 
000, exclusive of what would be called for 
by the passage of the Nicaragua canal and 
Hanna-Payne ship subsidy bills.——That 
the court of inquiry to investigate army 
beef contracts will not be a whitewash 
commission.——That there is a prospect 
the Hull army bill will pass the senate.—— 
That $100,000 is a pretty expensive price to 
pay for the coat of whitewash put on by 
the_ war investigation commission.——That 
Gen Gomez is out of favor with the Cu- 
bans, because he accepted an offer of $3,000,- 
000 as an inducement for them to lay down 


their arms.-—That the president’s mercy 
spared Gen Eagan, who is suspended for 
six years.——That the choice of Rev James 


Monroe Taylor as president of Brown uni- 
versity gives universal satisfaction.—— 
That the consolidation of Chicago and Cook 
county, for a greater Chicago, is looked 
upon as a good thing and will be pushed. 
——That the decision of the L A W to con- 
tinue its control of bicycle racing is not 
regarded with widespread approval.—— 
That 10 years ago the resolution recently 
adopted by the Alabama house, providing 
that the national flag be hoisted over every 
schoolhouse in the state and be kept float- 
ing there forever, would have been almost 
unanimously defeated.——That there are 
hints of undue influence in the rejection by 
the Kansas house of a bill to protect Kan- 
sas creameries from oleomargarine. 





For Moving Rocks—The ‘ accompanying 
illustration presents a device very useful 
in digging out rocks. In the ends of a 





branched tree are inserted strong steel 
teeth, slanting well forward. On the upper 
side are fitted plow handles with which to 
manage it. On the other end a clevis is 
attached. With a strong pair of oxen large 
stones can be readily loosened.—[Allen Car- 
ter, Maine. 


Eggs in Russia—During °97 some 430,- 
000,000 eggs were shipped from the port of 
Riga to western Europe, most of them 
finding their way to the U K and Germany. 
Shipments through other ports were rela- 
tively large. 





The chemistry of tobacco is a complex 
subject. The composition of the plant may 
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vary quite as much between adjoining 
counties as between New York and Cuba. 
For a comprehensive discussion of this 
whole subject, see Killebrew’s and Myrick’s 
book, Tobacco Leaf: Its Culture and Cure, 
Marketing and Manufacture, a very ex- 
haustive work, price $2 postpaid, from this 
office. Several crop rotations are employed 
with tobacco, varying with the different 
kinds of leaf. Corn and ¢ ass are most 
used in rotation, but potatoes and other 
crops that draw heavily on a supply of 
potash in the soil should not be grown un- 
less an abundant supply of that element is 
furnished in manure or fertilizer. The 
characteristics that distinguish one tobacco 
from another seem to lie more in its or- 
ganic compounds than in its ash elements, 
though the latter are not without their in- 


fluence. 


iii, 


If it was only health, we 

might let it cling. 
ut it is acough. One cold 

no sooner passes off before 
another comes. But it’s the 
same old cough all the time. 

And it’s the same; old story, 
too. There is first the cold, 
then the cough, then pneu- 
monia or consumption with the 
long sickness, and life tremb- 
ling in the balance. 


yer’s 
Cherry 
oral 


loosens the grasp of your cough. 
The congestion of the throat 
and lungs is removed; all in- 
flammation is subdued; the 
parts are put perfectly at rest 
and the cough drops away. It 
has no diseased tissues on 
which to hang. 


Dr. Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


Plaster 
draws out inflammation of the 


lungs. 


Advice Free. 

Remember we have & Medical 
ment. If you bave any complaint what- 
ever and desire the best medical advice 

































Man or lady to travel and a 
point agents. Estab firn!, 850 
per month and expenses to 


start. P. W. Ziegler & Co., 256 Locust St., Ph 





When writing to advertisers be sure to mentios 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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{Begun in the issue of Dec 31.] 
Captain Jack. 
FARM LIFE 


A STORY OF AMERICAN 


By Will Templer, Author of Zerah Selton 
Gardener, Sanctimonious Simon, and 
Other Stories. 

EN YEARS be- 


fore, Mr Quirk had 
sold 50 acres of 
heavy timber to a 
lumben company 
that had employed 
Jule Lanier at 
the head of a gang 
of French Cana- 
dians to cut off 
the wood, For the 
convenience of the 
choppers, a large 
and commodious 
log house’ had 
been erected in a 
sheltered valley 
two miles from 
any house. When the wood was all remov- 
ed, the windows of the house were boarded 
up, and it had been left alone in its place 
beneath some gloomy pines. Such was 
Frenchy’s old lumber camp toward which 
we were hurrying by unfrequented paths. 
At length we reached the ravine at a 
point farthest from the end of the brush- 
grown wood-road that led to the camp. 
Before beginning to descend, Selton pushed 
the butt of a revolver into my hand, whis- 
pering as he did so: ‘We shall probably 
not need to se these, Barker, but we will 
certainly have to hang a bluff; so I have 
brought two of them along—keep it handy.” 
I dropped the weapon into my coat pocket, 
and a minute later we stood under the pines 
at the back of the old shanty, which reared 
its huge black shape before us, silent, ray- 
less as to its closely boarded windows; not 
a sound reaching our ears except the brawl- 
ing of the nearby stream, the ceaseless 
beating of the rain and the soughing of the 
wind in the treetops. We moved cautiously 
around the cabin to the front, still listening, 
but hearing no sound from within. Sudden- 





ly my companion clutched’ my arm and 
drew me back a pace. ‘“‘Listen,’”’ he whis- 
pered, 


Cautious footsteps were approaching up 
the path, and a man passed so close to us 
that we might have touched him, Straight 
to the door he went, and without hesitation 
gave two raps at its top, paused a moment, 
rapped once at the middle and ended with 
twice at the bottom. Immediately there 
came the sound of the removal of bolts and 
bars, the door was pulled slightly open and 
a low voice demanded: ‘‘Who comes here?”’ 

“A Modoc,” was the cautious answer. 
“How may I know you to be such?” “Bythe 
password.” “Come forward and give it.” 

The newcomer stepped up onto the thresh- 

old, and the quick closing of the door and 
the adjustment of the fastenings told us 
that the password had been accepted. 
_ “I wish we knew that password,” mur- 
mured Selton, when all was again silent. 
“But,” he added firmly, “‘we’re got to get in 
there, password or no password. We know 
how to make ’em open the door and we 
must trust to luck for the rest. I’m going 
through that rigmarole about the modoc, 
and when I step up to give the password, 
I'll make a rush and you follow right on. 
Bill Poole is at the door and I can handle 
Bill. You keep your gun ready, for if we 
have to bluff them, it will be right away 
Wwe get in.” 

There was no dallying on Selton’s part. 
He gave the five raps with precision, and 
when the questions - ere asked, gave the 
answers in a low, clear voice that I would 
not have recognized. When requested to 
give the password, he advanced boldly, and 
stooping as if to whisper into the door- 
keeper's ear, thrust his foot and knee inside 
the door and threw ..is whole weight against 
it. The effect ..ay be imagined. Poole, 
taken off his guard, was hurled against the 
inner door, which burst open, and in an 
instant Selton and myself stood in a well- 
lighted room, and springing toward us from 
all directions were Quirk’s tenants, past and 
present, with not a few who had never 
rented a foot of his land. Cries, curses and 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


threats assailed us from all sides, but not 
a move did we make until Steve Larkin 
seized a club and sprang toward us; then 
our weapons were drawn and the excited 
men fell hack to a respectful distance. 

Fixing his eyes upon Ned Palmer, who 
sat behind a small table in the rear of the 
room, and who had not yet moved or 
spoken, Selton called out, ‘‘Mr Palmer, will 
you please call this meeting to order? 1 
have a few words to say.”’ 

Palmer's bright, firm eyes did not waver 
in their steady gaze. He was a man not 
easily frightened, but he realized, too, the 
gravity of a situation that had called an 
intrusion on such a night, and governed 
himself accordingly. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, addressing us both, 
“while I greatly wonder at your action in 
thus intruding upon a meeting to which 
you were unbidden and in which you have 
no direct concern, I still realize the fact 
that it is of necessity you are here.” Rap- 
ping the table sharply, ‘“‘Members of the 
Farmers’ club will be seated.” 

The men seated themselves on the rude 
benches about, leaving Selton and myself 
standing in the middle of the room, the 
center of the sullen, angry glances of two 
score determined men. 

At a sign from Selton I dropped into a 
seat as full of interest as any there. My 
friend had removed his dripping hat, but 
not his great coat, and still had his re- 
volver in his hand. He held the weapon 
up and examined it curiously, while a smile 
broke over his face. ‘“‘This revolver,” he 
said, pleasantly, “is like the Irishman’s 
empty barrel of flour—there is nothing in 
it—any more than there is in Brother Bar- 
ker’s here. And now as it has served its 
purpose I’ll retire it.” He thrust it into 
his pocket as he spoke, and I noted that his 
little trick of speech had accomplished its 
purpose—it had put his hearers at their 
ease. Then addressing his remarks to 
Palmer, he said, in his clear, musical voice: 

“Mr Chairman, friends and neighbors: It 
is due you that we give an explanation why 
we forced ourselves on your company to- 
night, and I think, before I am through, 
you will all agree as to its necessity and to 
the purity of our motives. There is no rea- 
son why I should ask why you choose such 
a retired spot to hold your meetings, nor 
what their objects are. I know all that as 
well as I am aware that I stand in the 
presence of the renowned Captain Jack 
and his friends.” : 

There was an angry murmur and Larkin 
half rose from his seat, but the speaker, 
not seeming to notice the action, proceeded: 
“You all know that I have no reason to 
love Mr Quirk, and you should know that 
in your fight for your homes, for justice 
and your rights, I have been your hearty 
sympathizer. I have been more than that 
—I have been your protector. I have de- 
tected detectives and destroyed their use- 
fulness, and with the assistance of our 
close-mouthed and reliable neighbor, Bar- 
ker, I have more than once destroyed clues 
that would certainly have led to your de- 
tection. A crisis in your affairs is now 
upon you, and I feared for you, hence our 
presence here to-night. Of your danger I 
will speak presently, but in order to test 
my sincerity and to show you how deeply 
I have gone into the secrets of your organ- 
ization, allow me to give you some impor- 
tant facts in its history. Please remember 
that I do not stand before you as an ac- 
cuser, but as a warm and faithful friend. 
I will undoubtedly startle and anger you, 
but you need make no admissions unless 
you care to do so, and your future actions 
may be in accordance with whether I am 
right or wrong.” 

He paused, and Ned Palmer rose. 
“Friends,” he said, ‘four knowledge of the 
two gentlemen before us and the words we 
have heard from one of them should be 
a sufficient guarantee of their’ sincerity. 
They come to us in the guise of friends. 
Shall we listen to Mr Selton’s proposed re- 
view?” 

There was silence for a moment, which 
was broken by old Pete Bannister’s getting 
to his feet. ‘“‘Mr Chairman,” said Pete, 
leering comically about, “I’m one o’ them 
what'd like to hear Mr Selton talk. Mebbe 
it’s ’cause I’m kind o’ mixed up in the 
hist’ry he speaks of, fur he sort o’ kem to 
me an’ used me long o’ makin’ the same— 
which I ain’t sorry fur, fur that ’ere Selton 
is all right. I move we have the hist’ry.” 

“Second the motion,” broke in the deep 
voice of Aaron Wheeler, and when the mo- 








tion was put there was not a dissenting 
voice. 

“Mr Selton, you have the floor,” said 
Palmer, and Selton, stepping forward, be- 
gan that strange review. 

“Please remember,” he began, ‘“‘that my 
remarks are only human documents, so to 
speak, and as such are liable to mistakes. 
My history may err as to _ detail, 
but in the abstract it will be 
found correct. I do not propose to pat you 
on the back and tell you how just was your 
cause from the beginning, but will merely 
review the most important events of the 
first two years in the life of your organiza- 
tion. No admissions need be made by any 
of you, but where I can, all questions ask- 
ed will be cheerfully answered. Let me state 
here that the gist of what I am about to 
say has all been written out, and in event 
of accident to myself, will be placed at the 
right time in the proper hands. So you 
see I have taken measures to protect my- 
self against any hasty action on your part. 

“In the beginning when Mr Quirk began 
his high-handed work with Mr Davis you 
were all of you deeply concerned. What af- 
fected one of Quirk’s tenants, affected all, 
and the wiser among you at once saw the 
need of organization for mutual protection. 
You held a meeting, and,” turning toward 
the chair with a slight bow, ‘did well in 
making Mr Palmer chairman and president 
of your organization. At that first meeting 
you were divided as to the measures to be 
adopted. A few of the calmer and most 
conservative among you, notably Palmer, 
Ouderkirk, Westcott and Wheeler, counsel- 
ed moderation. « thers, and by far the ma- 


jority, were for a policy bold, revenge- 
ful and decisive, and the majority 
ruled. You bound yourselves’ together 


by a strong oath and adopted a set 
of stringent rules for your government and 
protection. When a stroke was to be made 
lots were drawn as to who was to do the 
actual work, although men were sometimes 
chosen on account of their peculiar fitness. 
The first job, that of firing the Davis 
buildings, fell by lot to—Mr Chairman, shall 
I mention names?” 

I took advantage of the short pause that 
followed to note the effect of Selton’s 
speech. Every man there was affected ac- 
cording to his disposition. Fear, incredulity, 
anger and defiance were curiously inter- 
mingled in the different faces. Deeply in- 
terested all were, but the dominant trait 
mostly to be observed was curiosity. This man 
had promised to tell a good story and had 
made a strikingly good beginning, and they 
were on the Keen edge to know how much 
he knew and how he obtained his informa- 
tion. 

“Windy” Hank Stevens was first to break 
the silence. ‘‘Mr Chairman,” he cried, “this 
here gentleman purtends to know a hull 
lot, and I fur one don’t propose to have 
him hide his light under-a bushel. What 
I say is, let him give names.” 

A murmur of approval ran through the 
crowd and Palmer nodded to Selton to pro- 
ceed. ‘‘Well, then,’’ resumed the historian, 
turning his keen eyes full upon the last 
speaker, “Henry Stevens is the man who 
fired the Davis buildings.” 

Stevens bounded from his seat as if he 


had been shot. “How d’ye know?’ he 
yelled. 
“Easy, Henry, easy,’ came back the 


soothing reply. ‘‘Your habit of going off 
at half cock is a bad one and may work 
you ill yet. Didn’t you think you’d find 
dry kindling at the Davis place that you 
had to take along some of that Georgia 
pine with which you were wainscoting your 
kitchen?” 

“Other folks has’ got 
growled Stevens sullenly. 

“There wasn’t a bit of it in the vicinity 
a‘ that time,” Selton retorted, ‘and then, 
too, had anyone borrowed your jackknife 
—the one with the peculiar notch in the 
blade, I mean—I say, had anyone borrowed 
it to whittle yellow pine shavings that 
night? Here is a piece of the wood. I found 
it in the carriage house where, in your 
hurry, you failed to kindle a permanent 
fire. Again, you would not have been 
obliged to buy a new kerosene can the next 
night if you had not forgotten your old one 
marked H. S. in that same carriage house.” 

Stevens, like many other men, could bet- 
ter endure trouble in company than alone. 
He twisted about nervously and then threw 
out a feeler. ‘‘You’ll be hevin’ it that I 
wrote that notice of Captain Jack’s yet,” 
he said. 
“No, Henry,” was the quiet reply, “you 


xeorgy pine,” 




















are not guilty of writing that notice at 
least.”’ 

‘‘Well, who did write it, then?’ persisted 
Stevens. Selton turned slowly around and 
gazed steadfastly at the village grocer’s 
clerk. “This is the man,” he said. ‘His 
name is Lemuel Scott.” 

Scott could not conceal his agitation. He 
rose to his feet, and addressing the chair, 
said in a nervous, trembling voice, ‘“‘There 
is a traitor in our midst, Mr Chairman. Mr 
Selton nor any other man could have found 
out all he claims to know unless he got his 
information from some one on the inside, 
and—’”’ 

“Wait a moment,” burst out Selton in a 
voice full of authoritative meaning; ‘‘there 
is not a traitor among you. You are the 
truest, most incorruptible set of men on 
earth. Never before, in the annals of simi- 
lar movements, has there been a parallel 
case. Christ had but 12 apostles and yet 
one of them was a traitor, corrupted by the 
offer of money, the love of which has ever 
tempted at least one man where several 
were banded together for a purpose pun- 
ishable under the law. But-here exists ab- 
solute incorruption, and I respect and 
honor you for your’ steadfastness. No, 
gentlemen, there is no treachery here. My 
discoveries were all based upon natural 
conclusions, close observation and _ the 
broad clues left in doing your work. Thus, 
there is in this vicinity besides myself but 
one other graduate of the Westman busi- 
ness college. I did not write the notice, 
and as it was written by none other than 
a Westman graduate—there is no mistaking 
the system—it follows that. the other fel- 
low guided the pen. I tried, too, to buy 
some of the particular paper on which the 
notice was written—I had already observed 
its peculiar watermark—but could not,as Mr 
Seott told me that the pad he was using 
was not on sale, but was a sample sent out 
by a wholesale house. The same hand 
wrote one other notice, and as I have them 
both with me they may be compared if any 
present desires to do so.” 

As he spoke Selton drew some papers 
from his pocket, and selecting two, held 
them in his fingers for a moment. Nobody 
seemed to wish to make a comparison and 
he resumed his history. 

[To be Concluded.] 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
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THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 
7. AN INTERCEPTED LETTER—Translate 
the letter, making good sense and good Eng- 
lish. In some cases a term is 
put in to tell the meaning of the word, in 
others the letters are mixed up in the 
style of an anagram. 
(Town in Pa) Maud: 

I have the RED LAD all (town in Ky) 
hid in the (town ineWis), and I will have my 
(town in Pa) and (town in Ga) under the 
(town in Tenn), at the turn of the road at 
the (town in Miss). The (town in Ala) will 
help me with your BLUE SALVA, when we 
get you out. The (town in Mo), who has 
been notified, will be ready to (town in 
Pa) the (town in Tenn) in a few min- 
utes, and then with our fast horse, and with 
you under my (town in Kan), I will send 
(town in Iowa) to your cruel (town in 
Minn) and make him give in that he is 
(town in Tenn). 

Your with (town in N C), 
H. 
CHAT. 

Mrs E. H., N Y: Where any word is 
found that will answer all the requirements 
it is allowed, whether it is the one thought 
of by the editor or not. 


a 


“Have you met Mr Woolly, the million- 
aire?’’ asked the sharp-faced young lady. 
“Oh, yes,” replied the plump one. ‘He took 
me in to dinner at Mrs Hytone’s last night. 
He was quite gallant and remarked upon 
my. bird-like appetite.’ “Indeed, dear. 
Well, he’s a good judge. - You know he runs 
an ostrich farm in California.” 





Patient: You are worried about my case, 


doctor; I can see it in your face. Doctor: 
No-o} not: exactly, Patient: Tell me the 


truth, doctor. I want. to know just what 
you think. Doctor: Well, to be quite’ can- 
did with you,’I was wofrying about your 
bill. You haven’t paid me a cent’ in two 
years. 
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A Plea for. the Boys. 


MRS M. A. BURHAUS. 
O yes, I know just all about it— 
The hubbub, the flurry, the noise, 
And. the general state of confusion 
That is made by a couple of boys 
But then, after all, 
There is room for their flurry, 
Their noise, rush and hurry, 
For the world that we live in is not very 
small. 


I know that caps and the mittens, 
The rackets, the bats and the ball 
Are sometimes mixed up very badly 
On the table that stands in the hall. 
But then, O dear me! 
Soon! too soon! don’t you know, 
Up to manhood they’ll grow, 
And you’ll wish for the boys that once 
sat on your knee. 


I believe the best things in our nation 
Are the rollicking, mirth-loving boys; 
Teach them all to be pure, true and noble, 
And don’t worry much at the noise, 

For the world isn’t small, 
And those boys are a treasure 
You prize beyond measure, 

And sadly would miss 

worry and all. 
a 


Washington. 


them—noise, 





What figure more immovably august 

Than that gave strength so patient and so 
pure, 

Calm in good fortune, 
sure; 

That mind serene, impenetrably just, 

Modelled on classic lines so simple they en- 
dure? 


when it wavered, 


Soldier and statesman, rarest unison, 

High-poised example of great duties done, 
Modest, yet firm as nature’s self; unblamed 
Save by the men his nobler temper shamed; 


Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but 
one 
Who was all this, and ours, and all men’s— 


Washington. 
[James Russell Lowell. 


Successful Letter Circles. 





I received the letters of Circle No 6 Jan 
28 and sent them on the fifth round. They 
grow more interesting each time. They 
were nearly six months getting around last 
time and we all hope they will not be so 
long again.—[Reed McNeel, Secretary. 

The letters of Circle 15 went around in 
three ‘months. Our circle is over a year 
old and we have not got it named yet. We 
are going,to have a badge. Two of the 
circle have sent their photos. We enjoy 
reading the letters.—[Eva Millar, Secretary. 

The letters of Circle 41 have been duly re- 
ceived, taking just 78 days to make the cir- 
cuit, which is very good considering the 
distance they have to travel. The letters 
are all very interesting and jolly and each 
member has been prompt in answering. 
There is one®*young lady in our circle whose 
given name is Ray, and evidently our jolly 
Editor thought she was a boy, as she is 
No 3, the first being a boy. However, she 
is not a boy and we will not change her 
for one, as she is a loyal member.—[Isabel. 

Our circle was formed the first part of 
September and the letters are now on their 
second round. I (No 11) was elected sec- 
retary, and it took the letters just 89 days 
to get around to me again. The second 
time they are more interesting than ever. 
Some sent pictures of themselves, their 
homes or other scenery. There are 12 mem- 
bers, six boys and six girls, and our circle 
is very large, for it extends from Massa- 
chusetts to Ww ashington (state, not D C). 
We also have a soldier boy in our circle. I 
think we will name our circle the Ruby 
letter circle.—[Gertrude Herrick, Secretary. 

Circle 43, what has become of our report? 
It was sent Dec 27, but must have been lost 
in the snow banks along the line or Ye 
Editor has made way with it. Someone is 
accusing Bachelor of Cordaville of being in 
our circle. I wonder if he really is? It 
would be lots of fun to have him for a 


member.—[Temporary Secretary of Circle: 


9° 
vo. 


A new Tabler writes as follows: Max of 


Climax, I second the motion ‘in regard to 
I play - 
I am * 
also an artist‘and’ think it’ would’ be nice to* 


having a letter circle of musicians. 
the piano and would'‘like to’ ’join. 





, cines also, 
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have a circle of artists. Could I join both 
circles, Mr Editor, by paying 20 cents? 

YH Anyone may join as many circles as 
he pleases by paying admission to each. 

Will a giri of no more learning than I 
have and ene who can write no better be 
admitted into a letter circle? If so I will 
send the 10 cents admission.—[B. E. D. 

\#r Bb. E. D. will be cordially welcomed 
Her writing is good, and even if it were 
not she would be just as welcome. There 
are no “ee on our circles. 

SE 

“Remember one thing that I am about to 
tell you,’ said the successful man to the 
ambitious young man. “It’s a rule that is 
well worth remembering.” “What is it, sir?” 
“Never do anything that your conscience 
will reproach you for. Hire somebody else 
to do it.” 





Bridget: There’s a man in the. parlor 
wants to see you, sir. Mr Ardup: I'll be 
there in a minute. Ask him to take a chair, 
Bridget: Sure, sir, he says he’s going to 
take all the furniture. He’s from the in- 
stalment company. 





“Who is the smartest boy in your class, 
Bobby?” asked his uncle. 

“T’d like to tell you,” answered Bobby, 
modestly. “Only papa says I must not 
boast.”’ 








DID YOU KNOW THIS ABOUT CESAR 
AND NAPOLEON ? 


Did you know that the two foremost fig- 
ures in the world’s history, Caesar and Na- 
poleon, were at one time the victims of in- 
sidious nerve weakness and disease? Caesar 
was an epileptic and the great Napoleon 
was the victim of nervous disorder. The 
secret of their later wonderful successes lay 
in the fact that they used every effort to 
be cured of their afflictions. Do you for a 
moment suppose that they could have suc- 
ceeded if they had allowed themselves to 
remain weaklings, with exhausted nerves, 
nervous debility and strength and energy 
impaired by disease? So it is with men 
at the present day. Many a young and mid- 
dle-aged man through over-work, indiscre- 
tion, ignorance, excesses and folly has 
weakened his nerve power and _ physical 
vigor until he feels himself lacking man- 
hood’s powers to cope with the world in this 
struggle for success. Remain in your pres- 
ent condition of weakness, and failure in 
all your undertakings is inevitable. Follow 
the example of Caesar and Napoleon—get 
well, get back your physical and nerve 
strength, powers andenergy, and the ful- 
lest measure of success in the world will be 
yours. Remember that the strong sur- 
vive, and the weak are forced to the wall. 
Success awaits only him who is strong. 
What is the great lesson in this for nerve- 
weakened and physically exhausted men? 
By all means get back your health and 
strength. Consult some great specialist 
who has made the weakness and diseases 
of men a specialty, like Dr Greene of 35 
West 14th street, New York city, whose suc- 
cess in the treatment and cure of this class 
of diseases with harmless vegetable reme- 
dies, wonderful in their strengthening and 
invigorating powers, has made him the 
most famous physician in the world. You 
ean consult him without charge and in per- 
fect confidence either by calling or writing 
him about your case. As it costs you noth- 
ing to get his counsel and advice, we advise 
you to write him at once. He will tell you 
just what to do to be cured of your weak- 
ness. One of his wonderful medicines, Dr 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
you know to be of world-wide fame; he has 
discovered other no less marvelous medi- 
whose vitalizing, invigorating 
and regenerating effects will restore you 
again to perfect manhood’s strength and 
powers. 


anusmc 1° MON UMENTS 


IN WHITE BRONZE cost no 
more than plain blocks in stone 
and are far. more Enduring. 
Moss-growth is impossible, no 
care ‘or expense. Marble is a 
failure. Granite is little better. 
White Bronze. is an established 
success. Designs for ail classes. 
: Work’ delivered everywhere. 
| rite for full ane free informa- 
B) tion. THE M CNUMENTAL 
‘BRON? CO., Cherry St.. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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The Young Folks’ Table. 


A Bright Group—I send you the pictures 
of Eneid Searing, Alta Romack, Robert 





That is my picture in 


Thew and myself. 


front. I live on a farm near Good Thunder, 
Minn. Your readers may want to know 
why the village was given such a name. 


Good Thunder was a good Winnebago In- 
dian chief, who saved many white women 
and children in 1862 at the time of the New 
Ulm massacre by the Sioux. At that time 
about 1200 people were killed, and terrible 
things happened. My papa represented this 
district the last two years in the house of 


representatives. My parents came from 
bonnie Scotland, though I think mamma 
and America the bonniest things in this 


world.—[Andrew Jamieson. 

=r’ Each of these young folks is the win- 
ner of a medal in a county declamation con- 
test. The girl at the left and the larger of 
the two boys won gold medals, the two 
younger ones silver medals. 

My Father was a soldier in the civil war 
in 1864 and 1865. I have often heard him 
tell of how the poor soldiers suffered for 
food. He was wounded. I am 16 years old 
and 6 ft 7% in tall. How is that for a Texas 
girl? I can beat Georgia Kid picking cotton. 
I picked one day to see how much I could 
pick and picked 404 lbs. I am going to be a 
school teacher. I will go to college next 
fall.—[ Nadine. 

Last summer I got a bicycle and can ride 
fairly well, my longest ride being 22 miles 
at one time. The name of it is the Count- 
ess. I would li : to hear from anyone in- 
terested in chicken raising. I have the 
Plymouth Rocks and the Black Langshans 
which I consider the best I have tried so 
far. They lay well, and this past year I 
have sold 75 chicks, some of them weighing 
over 9 Ibs, and I received over $20 for them, 
which over half paid for my wheel.—[{Wis- 
consin Snow Bird. 

We have a great deal of fun going to 
parties and sleigh riding. Did any of you 
ever go sleigh riding when the sleigh upset? 


I have. The driver did it on purpose, 
though. There were 13 of us in the sled 
and all went over in a pile. I would like 


to correspond with Chatterbox, if I knew 
her address and she didn’t have any objec- 
tions.—[Happy Girl (Miss Mattie Francis, 
Arlington, Neb). 


A Hard Life—Azuba Myrick, you ought 
not to have invited Aunt Violet to our Ta- 
ble. You know we pushed the little tots 
out and if she comes all the other old folks 
will and crowd us out, too, and our Table 
is jolly enough without them. Of course I 
don’t want to say anything against Auat 
Violet, because I think she is a very nice 
old auntie. Anna of Wisconsin, dancing 
would be all right if the girls wouldn’t 
dress as they do. I think that is the cause 
of so many sickly girls. Mr Editor, are 
you the Y F E and the O F BE, too? Vera (of 
the other Table), I will send some names 
for that sweet little blue-eyed girl. They 
are almost all new ones, and if you choose 
one, please tell us which one it was. They 
are as follows: Attossa, Izetta, Lauraine, 
Goldie, Adella. 
Issuaa. I like to read the stories written 
by Will Templer. I think ther are real sen- 


sible and don’t have such-large words that 
sma)l.children cannot understand them. I 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


am another girl of 13 and keep house for 
papa, do all the housework, raise chickens, 
help make a garden and take care of baby 
sister. But I don’t like to keep house, pa- 
pa is so cross and he is getting worse every 
day. With me it is all work and no play 
and I mustn’t go visiting either. If I do 
it is scold, scold again. I wish I could go 
and work out and earn money of my own, 
but of course papa wouldn't let me. Will 
someone send a good recipe for making 
picealilli? If any of the Tablers know of 
Katie Bennit, would they please send her 
address? She is my cousin and we haven't 
heard from her or her mother for eight 
years. I think they live in some of the 
western states. Agatha, my life comes 
pretty near being all darkness. Though I 
have hosts of friends I have seen hard- 
ly any of them for three years. South 
Carolina Boy, do tell us how you got din- 
ner.—[Maid of Willowdale. 


A Philosopher—Geéérgia Boy, I admire 
you very much. I believe in anyone show- 
ing his colors.: Who is afraid to stay 
alone at night? I am not. I say if anyone 
undertakes to carry me off he would soon 
get sick of his bargain. Have any of the 
Tablers decided what occupation they 
would like? I intend to be a cranky school- 
ma’am and finally a cross old maid. I think 
an education is about the best thing in the 
world, if it is used right. I hope none of 
the Tablers ever think an education is of no 
use to them. Don’t think that you might 
just as well be having some fun as to be 
pondering over a book. What if it does take 
a little time to learn? You can have enough 
fun afterwards to make up, and often a good 
learning helps you to have a good time. 
[Only a Primrose. 


Classical Music— When I read Max of 
Climax’s letter, I thought Sousa’s marches 
were not considered classical, so I asked 
one who I think is quite an authority onthat 
subject, and was informed that Sousa is 
popular, but not classical. I think very few 
marches and waltzes, or any other dance 
music, are considered classical. Among the 
classical writers I should mention, L. Van 
Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Gustave 
Lange, Behr, Wagner, ete. I think it would 
be a nice idea for the musicians to get 
each other’s opinions of music, either by 
letters to this paper, or by a circle. Now, 
girls, don’t scold any more about your 
brothers. I have one; he and I are the only 
children. Although he is 10 years older than 
I he asks me to go with him, and usually 
helps me with the dishes, either washing or 
wiping them. Honeysuckle, I think the 
answer to your conundrum is a sliver or 
something of that sort.—[An Amateur Pi- 
anist. 

Max of Climax, I, too, think Johann 
Strauss is ‘‘waltz king.’”’ Sousa’s marches 
are not so popular here at present as they 
were a year ago, but he certainly deserves 
to be christened ‘‘march king.’’ Scotch mu- 
sic has a particular charm for me, and 
Willie Pape excels all others in arranging 
the Scotch airs for the pianoforte. By all 
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Elgin Watches 


vary in size but not in time telling—accuracy 
is an attribute of all Elgin Watches— 

Full Ruby Jeweled Elgins 
» can be had of all jewelers—they know their 
good points in detail—ask them. 


An Elgin W atch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 
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RICO RHEUMATISM CURE 


Contains no Salycilic Acid, nor minerals of any kind 
whatever, therefore does not corrode the stomach, 
and cures radically by counteracting the acid fer- 
mentation of the blood, thus remeving the 
cause, and eradicating the disease from the system. 
Hundreds of Rheumatic sufferers have been cured in 
the city where Rico is prepared, and its home rep- 
utation for excellence recommends it anywhere. 
Acute and muscular rheumatism cured in from one 
to four hours. A single bottle has again and again 
cured obstinate cases of long standing Bico does 
not simply relieve pain; by removing the cause it 
never fails to eliminate the disease. It does the work 
radically and quickly, even in specially stubborn 
cases where other so-called remedies failed to even 
give relief. If your druggist hasn’t it, we will send 
Promptly on receipt of $1.00. Address, 

A 6, Rico Rheumatism Cure, 11 E. 6th St.Cincinnati, 0. 





By L. H. BAILEY. A complete 
Third edition; contains all the fea- 
tures of the first two editions, and 
many new subjects and new and 
practical directions for seed sowing, 
the making of all kinds of layers, 

and tubers,and very c’ mmplete accounts of all the leading 

kinds of budding, grafting and inarching. Aside from this, 
about 1500 plants—of fruit, kitchen garden,ornamental and 
greenhouse species—with directions for their multiplica- 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 

ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 LafayetteP1., New York. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful: free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, Oct 22d, Nov. 19th, 26th: 








means let us have a musicians’ circle. Some 
more musicians write quick and let us have 
a circle right away.—[Musa of Maplehurst. 


A Suggestion—Chatterbox, 2d, I think 
you are really too bad in your choice of a 
name. I think Chatterbox of Chautauqua 
deserves all the honor of that name. I 
would like to suggest a slightly different 
plan for a continued story. The authors 
being selected, the first on the list begins 
the story with a 200-word installment, for 
instance, and forwards it to the next who 
adds another installment, ete. The last 
person sends the story in, and it is pub- 
lished in full at once. Each person writes 
200 words exactly, no more, no less.—[One 
of Those Bashful Boys. 





Cross Cow—I don’t believe A Contented 
Maiden or Chatterbox, either, could have 
been any more scared than I was one 
time. We had one cow that was real cross 
and she had a small calf. She had long 
horns and of course I was afraid of her. 
Once when I was hunting eggs and was 
erossing the cow lot this cow was in there 
and all at once I heard a bawl and before 
I had time to think I was getting hooked 
around the lot by this cow. The cow 
soon got tired of hooking. I wasn’t much 
hurt, but I must have thought I was, the 
way I yelled to my father, but he didn’t 
hear me. When I told the rest I thought 
they would be nearly as frightened as I 
was, but they only laughed at me.—[Ameri- 
can Girl. 

I have never been chased by a sheep, but 
I and my cousin, who was visiting me, got 
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chased by a cow in a field next to ours. 
We were going down to the woods to get 
blackberries, and we got over in another 
field that belonged to a neighbor. We had 
just got over the fence and were going 
through a bunch of willows, and had got 
to the opening, when we saw a cow feeding 
quietly, and we kept on going a little way, 
when all at once the cow looked up and ran 
at us. We sprang back and climbed up on 
a log and then jumped over the fence into 
some weeds and nettles.as high as our 
heads. We were almost scared to death, 
but we went to the house, and we have 
never been in that field since.—[A California 
Lass. 





A Good Likeness—I sent you a picture 
some time ago, which I called Josiah and 








Samanthy. It was put in the waste basket. 
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Now I send another which you will recog- 
nize.—[Elwood McIntyre. 





Insulted—Tablers, don’t you think we 
were insulted when Fred of Sightly Hill, in 
the Old Folks’ Table, wrote these lines about 
the cooky? “If to eat it you folks are not 
able just give it a toss to the young- 
sters at the other Table.’”” Just as though 
we would take up with their leavings! If 
the best ish’t good enough for us, then we 
won’t have any, that’s all. But if any of 
you should get cooky hungry, just call on 
3 , and I will give you all you can eat, of 
the very best I can make, which the folks 
around here tell me are pretty good. South 
Carolina Boy, won’t you please tell about 
your experience as cook when you had to 
get dinner? I’m sure it would be very in- 
teresting.—[Chatterbox No 4. 





Real Boys—Would you Tablers like to 
have a new boy? I live three miles from 
Watkins Glen. How many ~~ you have been 
there? I am 12 years old and usaave a yel- 
low dog with a black nose.—[Empire State 
Boy. 

If the farmers go to town they are too 
often made fun off, and in return the town 
people want nothing but kindness.—[Boot 
Jack, 

I think the answer to Honeysuckle’s con- 
undrum is a sliver. I am 5 ft 9 in 
tall. How is that for a boy only 
13 years old? I wish that Miss Ida 
would come up to Fairfax, Vt, some day 
and see if you think that I am very conceit- 
ed.— [Young Engineer. 











CONSUMPTION 


“THE GREAT WHITE 


Because of its striking resemblance in 
many respects to a heavy, destructive snow 
storm, consumption has been aptly called 
“the great white plague.” It may be said, 
also, of consumption that as a rule it comes 
on so gently and softly that its step—its 
earliest symptoms—is rarely heard. In- 
deed its first presence or near approach is 
seldom suspected. 

There is perhaps a slight cough, but little 
attention is paid to it. “Oh, it’ll soon pass 
off,’’ says the victim; “it doesn’t amount to 
anything.” But it perhaps does amount to 
a great deal. It may be the first danger 
signal that has been sounded. There has 
also been more or less wasting away, a 
gradual loss of flesh and strength, that per- 
haps has attracted little or no attention. 

As the disease progresses there may be 
slight raising of blood from the throat or 
chest, or there may be a more or less per- 
sistent tickling in the throat, or there may 
be a shortness of breath, with or without 
pain in the chest; or there may be an in- 
creased tendency to take cold, with a cor- 
respondingly diminished power to throw 
it off. 

Or again, the slow, quiet beginning may 
be indicated by a gradually increasing pal- 
lor or loss of color in the face, excepting, 
perhaps, a small, bright red spot on each 
cheek, and in the female by diminution or 
cessation of the menstrual discharge. 

All of these conditions, especially when 
they show themselves prior to or during 
early adult life, are to be viewed with sus- 
picion and regarded as sure _ indications 
that the unfortunate victim is nearing 
death’s crater. 

And it is at this stage that scientific 
medical treatment should begin. Cough, 
expectoration of a more or less_ thick, 
opaque substance of varying color, from 
whitish gray to green, sometimes of blood; 
increased shortness of breath, dull pains in 
the chest, advancing emaciation with cor- 
responding loss of weight and _ strength; 
profuse night sweats, feverishness and 
diarrhea, are prominent symptoms. Of 


course not all of these symptoms are neces- 
sarily present in any one case, but some 
of them are, and any one should be a sig- 
nal to be acted upon at once. 





If consumption be recognized in its early 
stages, the difficulty of curing it is greatly 
lessened, but that it can be cured even 
when its victim is on the brink of death’s 
crater, is an indisputable fact. It is a germ 
disease, and a system of treatment that will 
destroy these germs and restore such waste 
as has resulted from their presence will 
certainly and surely effect a permanent 
cure, 

No one medicine combines in itself all 
the properties requisite for successfully 
curing consumption. 

The Dr Slocum treatment embodies in its 
four preparations the most logical, ad- 
vanced, scientific and successful cure. 

When Dr Slocum first published his the- 
ory, about 25 years ago, and asserted that 
consumption was a contagious and curable 
disease, he was laughed at by his fellow 
physicians. But he was not discouraged. 
He went on perfecting his system of treat- 
ment, curing thousands of patients each 
year and waiting patiently for the indorse- 
ment and approval of the medical world. 

And he did not wait in vain. Strange to 
relate, the first open indorsement came from 
abroad—across the ocean. Sir William 
Broadbent, physician to the royal family, 
at a recent meeting held in Marlborough 
house, presided over by the prince of 
Wales, indorsed the principles upon which 
the Slocum system is founded. Now it is 
indorsed and approved b. progressive, lib- 
eral-minded physicians everywhere. 

The Dr Slocum system of treatment em- 
bodies the healing powers of medicine com- 
bined with the rebuilding and rejuvenating 
powers of food. It promptly allays the 
cough, relieves pain and other distressing 
symptoms, insures rest and sleep, and sus- 
pends or destroys the energies of the dis- 
ease germs, while its food elements restore 
the waste tissues, increase the red corpus- 
cles of the blood, steady t > nerves and so 
invigorate and strengthen the whole body 
of the sufferer that it throws off and elimi- 
nates every element of the disease. 

Elixirs, bitters, cordials and opium mix- 
tures afford temporary relief in many 
eases, but they do not cure; they merely 
mask the symptoms and waste valuable 
time; they should be avoided studiously. 











PLAGUE.”’ 


The Dr Slocum system of treatment not 
only removes the cause in consumption, but 
it also prevents a recurrence of the disease 
by so enriching and purifying the blood 
that its powers of resistance become so 
great that the germs of the disease cannot 
again enter the lungs or find lodgment in 
the vital parts of the body. This proves its 
value as:a preventive as well as a cure. 


Dr Slocum has devoted more than 25 years 
to the study of consumption in all its 
phases. He is familiar with its every stage 
and symptom. By means of the micro- 
scope he has studied its germs until he is 
perfectly familiar with their shape and 
form, their habits and the surest method of 
destroying them, You may, therefore, read- 
ily understand why the Dr Slocum sys- 
tem of treatment is an infallible cure for 
consumption. : 


If you or anyone near and dear to you, or 
in whom you feel an interest, have any of 
the symptoms here described, do not delay 
and thus waste valuable time, but begin 
the Dr Slocum system of treatment now. 
Every day of delay adds to the seriousness 
of your condition. 


Consumption is an aggressive, merciless 
disease; it never relaxes its hold on its 
victim. On the contrary, both day and 
night it fights for the supremacy, and will 
always win if not checked by the proper 
treatment. 

The Dr Slocum system of treatment is 
not an experiment; it has cured thousands 
of cases, and it will cure you. 

The free treatment is within the reach of 
all sufferers. 

WRITE TO THE DOCTOR TO-DAY. 

The doctor will furnish you his complete 
free system of treatment (four prepara- 
tions) upon receipt of your request for 
same. 

Address Dr T. A. Slocum, laboratories 96 
and 98 Pine street, New York city, giving 
full address. 

Consultation free, either in person or by 
mail. When writing the doctor, please tell 
him you read this article in American Agri- 
cu'turist poe ~ 
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[26] 
TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


For a Wider Acquaintance. 
SOWER. 





Now for something new, I propose a fed- 
eration of the grown-up circles, the object 
being to widen the scope of the members. 
Hardly anything is so good that it cannot 
be bettered; and consider that our Host 
makes up the circle membership just from 
the age and locality and you can see how 
unequally placed we may be. Besides, I 
think many would like to know what oth- 
ers are doing outside their own circle and 
no doubt some would like to know and per- 
haps correspond with others whose 
thoughts strike similar chords, and who 
can never be known under present arrange- 
ments, for there is no inclination among 
contributors to the Table to print name 
and address for all America to see, and the 
Host declines to furnish them on request. 

Here is the pian: A general secretary to 
be chosen from the circle secretaries by the 
Host, who will endeavor to find one ca- 
pable and willing, in his own way, or ask 
members for opinions of their own secre- 
tary. Failing to get any to serve he might 
ask for volunteers from the ranks of the 
members, the name of the one chosen to be 
either printed or sent to circle secretaries 
by the Host. 
send the name and address of members of 
his own circle to the general. secretary, 
omitting those who do not care to have 
their names so sent. The general secretary 
will send any on his list to any other on 
request. 

This will give a chance for the widest ac- 
quaintance among circlers. Members will 
be privileged to send to the general secre- 
tary any additional information about 
themselves they wish, to be sent along with 
their name, such as age, assumed name, 
occupation, hopes, prospects, etc. The sec- 
retaries will make good reports of the do- 
ings in their circles and send to the general 
secretary, who may send them around for 
others to see, in some way to be determined 
upon. Of course I mean far more interest- 
ing reports than are printed in the Table. 
Any circle having a particularly fine set of 
letters can pass them over for some other 
circle to enjoy. There are sc many things 
that might be done that I believe the plan 
would be worth trying. 

What do the Tablers think about it? The 


expense could be borne by a collection 
among circlers, and members wanting 
names, etc, would send return postage. 


The number of circles might be so large as 
to be impossible to try anything of the 
kind, but the Host can tell us of that. 


“The Last Word.’’ 





Beyond Price—Illinois Bachelor, I think, 


is correct in saying a man proves his love 
for wife and children more by toiling to 
provide them with the necessaries and lux- 
uries of life than by tender words and ca- 
resses alone. But when he:also gives them 
tender, loving.words, he is a treasure be- 
yond price.—[Marion. 


Rose and Thorns- ~ rannie does not liken 
a woman to a rose, but to the rose and 
thorns combined. And where has Maid of 
Greenfield’s sweetness flown when address- 
ing one of her own sex? Have the petals 
from another rose fallen, leaving bare what 
was always there? Forest, I trust you did 
not misconstrue my meaning toward you, 
too. As I admire a sailor who does the best 
he can in a storm, so do I admire you. And 
I meant only to defend. you from being 
criticised for doing what you could, while 
yet unable to do what you _ preferred. 
[Grannie. 

Well, well, such an irritable group as sits 
around our Table. If one person ventures 
his or her opinion, all the rest are ready 
to pounce upon them and tear them literal- 
ly to pieces. My dear friends, this should 
not be, If the opinion of others differ from 
ours, let us say so frankly but yet with 
gentleness that will not give pain.—[Cana- 
dian Sunbeam. 

I love pleasure, but I don’t like dancing. 
It is like being on the top of a precipice. 
The least little thing will upset your good 
name and leave you in everlasting ruin.—[TA 
Pennsylvania Boy. 

Well, well, I thought the B of C letters 
were bad enough, but that obloquy of the 


Then each secretary should- 
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Confirmed Bachelor takes the cake. Of 
course we all know the poor animal was not 
in his right mind or else he would not have 
spoken as he did. Perchance he is judging 
all women by his own female relatives. But 
pshaw! I have the same idea the darky 
had when the jackass kicked him, i e, “‘it 
Was only dat ar consarned jackass, after 
all.’"—[Winsome Freda. 

I was much pleased with Kathleen’s de- 
fense of the “Pinkham women.” If B of C 
had considered the numerous patent medi- 
cines advertised for men, and the thousands 
of testimonials that they had been used, 
perhaps he would not have written so scorn- 
fully of the ‘Pinkham girls.’’—[Dinah. 

Which is the best, to keep the girls at 
home and only let them go out when you 
can go with them, or let them go by them- 
selves to places that you know are re- 
spectable, and show them that they are 
trusted ?—[Blackbird. 


For Friendship—I suggest that all mem- 
bers of the letter circles (both young and 
old) form a sort of society and elect a 
president, secretary and treasurer to carry 
on the business, our motto to be Friend- 
ship, the object of the society for every 
member of a circle to wear a badge while 
traveling, said badge to be recognized as 
an introduction to anyone belonging to an- 
other circle you might chance to meet. I 
suggest as a badge a white ribbon three 
inches long by 1% inches wide. Near the 
top should be the word Friendship, below 
which should be a circle of red surrounded 
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by a circle of white of the same diameter, 
which is surrounded by a circle of blue of 
the same diameter. On the white circle 
put the letters A A T T, meaning American 
Agriculturist Table Talk. The red, white 
and blue circles, our country’s colors, stand 
for the letter circles. The number of the 
circle we belong to should be printed on the 
red circle in the center. This badge would 
be readily recognized by all members. Now, 
Tablers, if you can improve on these sug- 
gestions in any way, please let us hear from 
you, also suggest some names for the offi- 
cers SO we can act at once.—[Moccasin Bill. 





Own Up—Confirmed Bachelor is undeni- 
ably right about the propensities of women 
to flirt and look stylish, but I am not cer- 
tain just who is to blame. I will bet a dol- 
lar that B of C himself is not insensible to 
the charms of the gay girl of society who 
knows less about ~ashing dishes than she 
does about the arts of Vanity Fair. Never 
is the phrase “Virtus laudatur, et alget,’’ 
better exemplified than in matrimony. Men 
laud to the skies the girl with the plain, 
homely domestic virtues, and marry the one 
with small feet and a slender waist. It 
matters not that she can’t darn stockings 
or iron a shirt. We might as well own up 
to the truth. The so-called “flirt” has a 
dozen good chances to marry, while the in- 
telligent girl of studious habits, whom we 
praise, goes out to earn her own living and 
“rob men of their employment.” I fully 
agree with Confirmed Bachelor in his esti- 
mate of old bachelors and do not write as 








Society 
Women 


and,in Fact,nearly all 
women who undergo 
a nervous strain, are 
compelled to regret- 
Fully watch the grow- 
ing pallor of their 
cheeks, the comin 
wrinkles and thinness 
that become more 
‘distressing every day. 

Every woman 
Knows that ill-health 
is & Fatal enemy to 
beauty and that good 
health dives to the 
plainest Face an en- 
eduring attractiveness. 
Pure blood and strong 
nerves — these are the 
secret of health and 
beauty. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink 





able, to the mother they 


this time of life. 


—Bushnell (Iil.) Record. 












Pills For Pale People build up and purify the blood and 
Strengthen the nerves. To the young 
are a necessity, to the woman 
approaching Fifty they are the best remedy that science 
has devised for this crisis of her life. 
Mrs. Jacob Weaver, of Bushnell, Ill., is fifty-six years old. She says, 
“YT suffered for five or six years with the trouble that comes to women at 
I was much weakened, was unable, much of the time, to 
do my own work, and suffered beyond my power to describe. I was down- 
hearted and melancholy. Nothing seemed to do me any good. ThenI 
made up my mind to try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
I bought the first box in March, 1897, and was benefited from the start. 
A box and a half cured me completely, and Iam now rugged and strong.” 


The genuine package diways bears the Full nome 
all druggists or sent postpaid on receipt of pre 50% 
the Dr. Williams Medicine C 
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per box _b 
— 
RELIABLE MEN in every 

‘ocality, local or traveling, to 

introduce anew discovery and 

keep our show cards tacked up 

on trees, fences and bridges 
throughout town and countrv: steady employment; com- 
mission or salary; 865 PER MONTH AND EX- 
PENSES not to exceed £2.50 per day; money deposited 
in any bank at start if desired. Write for particulars. 
The Globe Medical Electric Co., Buffalo, N, Y. 











Now yours. Starta Lu- 
crative Business; 
Beautify Your Homes. 
Build your own sidewalks; make your own building 
stone, marble, tiling or paving. Drain your swamps, 
barn yards and cellars. Twenty formulas, the product 
of genius—patents just expired—for 11 2-cent stamps. 
Address MARSH PUBLISHING CO., 633-634 Marquette 
Building, Chicago, Ml. 





























I do to get into favor with women of a cer- 
tain class. Like the rest of mankind, I feel 
more inclined to praise the other sort, but 
the ‘“‘truth must be told.”’—[Another Bache- 
jor. 





Flickers—In the issue for Jan 21, the 


Owl classifies the woodpecker Eliza Bradish 
described as the pileated. He is wrong. 
The pileated woodpecker is much larger 
than a bluejay and blackish. The birds 
Miss Bradish described*are doubtless a pair 
of flickers, though possibly they are yellow- 
bellied sapsuckers. Flickers sometimes win- 
ter as far north as Wisconsin. The sap- 
sucker does not appear here till spring. Any- 
one who has access to a good library can 
iuentify birds by the aid of Ridgway’s Man- 
ual or Cone’s Key, after a little practice. 
..ost persons would be astonished at the 
number of different species of wood warblers 
or sparrows that could be found in their 
neighborhood, in the course of a year. Did 
any of the Tablers ever see a bat drink? 
I have. They drink while flying, as I have 
seen swallows o.—[T. A. G 





Money Not Success—The success of a 
}2ung man as a farmer, as in any other 


business, depends not on _  circumstazces, 
conditions, etc, but upon “the man,” his 
spirit and qualifications. Because a man 
is poorer in pocket two or three years after 
he begins business than when he started, is 
no criterion. If he has the will and energy 
of a successful man, he is bound to rise, but 
if he has not those qualities he will not 
succeed. Money is not all, however. that 
goes to make up a success, and what is 
success to one is not success to another. A 
man must choose a goal, and if he reaches 
it he succeeds.—[C. B. 


Impossibility—Boys drop out of the high 
school course from various causes, permit- 
ting the girls to outnumber them in the 
graduating classes. Of the girls who grad- 
uate, too many are so seriously shaken in 
health that further intellectual pursuits be- 
come an impossibility. Many of these girls 
pass from the graduating rostrum back to 
the schoolroom as teachers of the growing 
generation, poorly equipped, through phys- 
ical disability. What dare we expect of the 
future of this nation if this trend is not 
stopped? It must be conceded that physical 
and mental training will go hand in hand 
in the attempt to comprehend the best of 
which any individual is capable, and in 
preparing them for the demands of a suc- 
cessful life.—[F. W. L. 


Love Not Blind—The Evangeline of the 
Table must be a fine character to judge 
from her writings. I think if Christy ever 
should love a man truly she would not mind 
his being poor, for as Mrs Browning has 
said, ‘“‘Our work shall still be better for our 
love, and still our love be sweeter for our 
work.” To be truly happy, each must help 
to bear the other’s burdens, and be in com- 
plete sympathy, as I think the Old Fellow 
and his wife must be. Love is not blind, 
but rather, love sees as God sees, and with 
infinite wisdom has infinite pardon. 
[Home, Sweet Home, 





Cynical Nature—Perhaps if Christy 
should live among those fine old mountains 
and this beautiful country she so despises, 
she would lose a great deal of her cynical 
nature. She has tried no part of my ad- 
vice, which, by the way, was far different 
from the crude picture she offers. How 
then can she argue with me on the subject? 
I shall only reply that I gave up the city 
for the country, swallowed my wrongful 
pride and did my best with the household 
duties. In return I enjoyed the sleighrides, 
little entertainments and sociables given in 
that town, and in time loved and married 
a man well esteemed by his fellow towns- 
men, who returns my love with a true affec- 
tion and makes me feel that I am indeed an 
[Arcadian Wife. 





Bachelors—If the bachelors keep coming 


to the Table there will soon be no room for 
anyone else. I know we women are poor, 
miserable, foolish, dishonorable creatures~ 
who can doubt it after reading what these 
bachelors have writ?—and the bachelers 
are all that is manly (what a world of 
meaning that word conveys to an observ- 
ing mind) honorable, gentle, kind and true, 
We wish they were, truly. One thing is a 
mystery to me. If they so thoreughly de- 
spise us, why so often found in our com- 
pany? That they seem fond of it is plainly 


MOTHERS 


shown by a glance at the names at the 
Table.—[Northern Rose, 





Best Place—Bear in mind that purity of 


thought and cleanliness of person lead to 
godliness, that cheerfulness aids digestion, 
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and physical exercise—work—are the three 
best friends to health and happiness, that 
where you are is the best place for you and 
when you shall have mastered the lessons 
set to you there, a present, living Provi- 
dence will advance you to a higher grade.— 


that air, water (internally and externally) [Evangeline. 








HEALTHY MATERNITY. 


Two Grateful Women Tell of the Help They Have Received From 
Mrs. Pinkham. 








The climax of life force in woman is capable motherhood. 

The first requisite for a good mother is good health. 

Health of body means health of the generative organs. 

Read what Mrs. G. A. NonNAMAKER, 
Bluffton, Ohio, says about Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, and how well 
it prepared her for maternity: 

** DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I must say a word 
in praise of your Vegetable Compound. I 
used three bottles of it when I was preg- 
nant, and labor was not nearly as long 
as it was with my other babies; and 
my baby is so healthy to what the 
others were. I think every woman 
should use your Compound when preg- 
nant, it will save them so much suffer- 
ing and misery. I cannot say enough 
in praisc of it. If ever I need medicine 
again, I shall use your Compound.” 

The most successful tonic known to 
medicine for women approaching ma- 
ternity is Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
tableCompound. It is a safeguard 

























the fullest benefit comes from its 
use with Mrs. Pinkham’s advice 
freely offered to all woman. Her 
address is Lynn, Mass. 

Here is a convincing statement, 
4 bearing directly on this subject, 
from Mrs. E. Bisnop, of 1848 Pacific 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

“DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I am a 
great believer in your Compound. I was almost despairing of ever again being 
well, as I was a great sufferer, and had been for years. I suffered from womb 
trouble, and had terrible blind fits. After writing to you I tried your Com- 
pound. The result was astonishing. I have used it and advocated it ever since. 
In childbirth it is a perfect boon. I have often said that I should like to have its 
merits thrown on the sky with asearch-light, so that all women would read, and 
beconvinced that there is a remedy for their sufferings.” 


A Million Women have been Benefited by Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice and Medicine 


for every woman who uses it, and 











New Floral, Chintz, Damask, "Op 
Samples Malled Free Denim, Stripe effects, "etc., 5c, to 
roc, per roll, Beautiful and high-class Tapestries, Louix XIV., 
Empire, Byzantine, Moorish, Rococo, Colonial, Embossed 


Leather, the New Greens and Reds, fine Satin effects, etc,, at 
10c,, 1244¢,, z5c. and up to soc, per roll, These superior papers 
can only be bought from us or ouragents, One price every- 
where, and We Pay the Freight. ae 
AR Agent Wanted in every town to sell on commission from 
our large sample books, showing hundreds 
of beautiful patterns. We furnish free, handsome advertising signs, 
illustrated circulars,and refer customers to our agents, who write us 
for samples, The business pays from the start, for no local dealer 
can carry one-tenth ofthe variety of -lesignsand colorings, or sell as 
cheap. ‘A pleasant and profitable business, requiring no capital or 
experience, Over 9,000 agents are now selling our papersevery year, 
For samples or particulars about theagency, 
write to nearest address. 
We will give $1,000 in cash prizes for the five best wall paper 
designs. Contest closes July rst, 1899. Book ofinstructions 
and full particulars can be obtained of our agents. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


An Adaptable Recipe. 
JANE L. BROWN. 

Most housewives value a recipe which 
can be slightly changed to suit varying cir- 
cumstances and the different tastes of the 
family. Such a one is my favorite recipe for 
molasses cookies, which I give herewith: 
Boil together 2 cups molasses and %% cup 
shortening (lard, butter and lard mixed, or 
drippings). As soo as it reaches the boil- 
ing point, stir in 2 heaping teaspoons gin- 
ger, and the same quantity of soda. Pour 
while foaming onto six cups of sifted flour 
previously measured in a pan. Mold, slight- 
ly roll, and cut while warm, as it is difficult 
to handle when cold. Rolled thin, marked 
with a creased roller and baked in large 
sheets, it is the old-fashioned hard ginger- 
bread. Cut with a cooky cutter, and after 
baking put in a ‘ar and covered while warm, 
they are soft molasses cookies, Spread 
out singly and cooled uncovered, and you 
have the snappiest kind of ginger snaps. 
Take these same snaps, keep in a pail or 
jar down cellar or where they will gather 
a trifle of dampness and they lose much of 
their brittleness, but still remain crisp, 
melting and delicious. 

Take the same i- zredients and proceed 
exactly as in the irst recipe, except that 
only five cups of flour are used, and the 
dough is to be molded between the floured 
hands in little balls tr- size of a small 
English walnut. These balls are to be plac- 
ed an inch or more apart on a floured tin 
and baked in a quick oven. In the process 
of baking they will flatten out, and when 
done, exactly resemble the little crackly- 
looking ginger cakes of the baker. The 
quantities called for in the recipe are suf- 
ficient for a large family. Half the quan- 
tity would be enough for a small family, if 
it was all to be cooked one way, or the 
whole recipe could be used and some of it 
prepared in the several different ways, thus 
giving variety. 

LL 


More Fruit Cakes. 
ALLIE L. NAY. 


I send you three recipes for fruit cake, 
all good. The recipe for wedding cake has 
been in use for more than 50 years in our 
family. It is a good time to make it in the 
spring, when eggs and butter are cheap, 
and it will keep for years, if properly stor- 
ed, and as it never molds, there is never a 
time “you must eat it to save it.’”” It should 
not be used until it is at least three months 
old, and is better when a year old. Some 
bakers say wedding cake is not at its best 
until three years old. 

Wedding Cake: Four pounds of flour, 3 
lbs butter, 3 Ibs white sugar, 4 Ibs currants, 
2 lbs seeded raisins, % 1b citron, cut into 
short thin bits, 1 oz mace, 3 nutmegs grated, 
24 eggs, % cup good, dark-colored molasses, 
1% pint brandy (so the old recipe says, but 
alcohol is just as good and less expensive). 
Cut the butter in thin slices and let stand 
in a warm room to soften, also set the sugar 
where it will warm a little, but do not put 
either one on or near the stove. Before you 
begin to make the cake, have all the in- 
gredients close at hand and ready for use. 
Two persons are needed when 1iixing, one 
to mix, one to add each article as required. 
A large pan will be needed to mix it in. 
Warm the pan, put the butter and sugar 
into it, and with both hands mix them thor- 
oughly, then add the yolks of the eggs and 
mix these in, next add the molasses, alco- 
hol, spice and one-half of the flour, 1 tea- 
spoon soda, rounded just a little and dis- 
solved in a very little water, r ix all to- 
gether till smooth. Put the fruit all in a 
pan, mix with it nearly half of the dry 
flour. Now add to the cake mixture a lit- 
tle of the flour, a few handfuls of 
fruit and some of the whites of the eggs. 
Continue to add them in this way till all 
are used, mixing in each addition, and con- 
tinue mixing until all is an even mass. The 
whites of the eggs should be beaten to a 
stiff froth before they are used. This quan- 
tity makes four large loaves. Line the tins 
with two thicknesses of rather thin but 
f-nm manila paper, well greased, bake for 
three hours in a very moderate oven. 

ork Fruit Cake: One pound of fat, salt 
pork, free from lean or rind, chopped as fine 
as possible. Pour over it one-half pint of 
Add 1 cup 


boiling water and stir it well. 
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molasses, 2 cups sugar, 1 heaping teaspoon 
soda, a heaping mixing spoon each of nut- 
meg and cloves and 2 of cinnamon, 1 lb 
seeded raisins, 1 of currants, 4 lb citron, 
sufficient flour to make the proper thick- 
ness. It is best to test it by baking a spoon- 
ful in a small tin. Bake this cake in a 
slow oven about an hour. The cake will 
keep well several months, if properly stor- 
ed in a stone jar in a cool, dry cellar. 

No-Egg Fruit Cake: One cup each of 
sugar, molasses and sour milk, % cup but- 
ter, pork fat or nice drippings, 1 rounded 
teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon each of grated 
nutmeg, allspice and clove, 1 cup each of 
seeded raisins and currants, 4 cups of flour. 
This is a cheap cake, but an excellent one, 
and keeps well. 


The Prize Contest, 








In regard to the Successful Women 

prizes, I would like to ask of how many 
words is the account expected to consist? Is 
it to be written on any particular kind of 
writing paper? Can school teaching be men- 
tioned in the account, as a means to an 
end? For instance, the end gained was a 
responsible position in another profession; 
the means first used being school teach- 
ing.—[Mrs F, J. A. 
{=r No limit has been placed on the num- 
ber of words, though competitors can see 
that an interminably long production would 
be awkward for purposes of publication and 
would not be as favorably judged as some- 
thing shorter, Preferably, use paper of note 
size, written on one side, with name and ad- 
dress written clearly at the head of the 
first sheet. A series of occupations, leading 
up to a better one, and including teaching, 
is admissible. 

Maine can now talk with Texas by tele- 
phone over the longest continuous line in 
the world. ; 











IT IS BREAKFAST TIMB! 
**Don’t want any.’’ ‘It’s time to go to 
work!’’ ‘‘Leave me 
alone.’’ There you 
are, limp as a rag, 
lying in bed when 
there’s good cold 
cash waiting for you 
down-town. But - 
your head is heavy. 
Your eyelids are 
lead. Your tongue 
tastes bad. And you don’t care. It’s 
liver — liver — liver. And stomach — 
stomach—stomach, You don’t know it, 
but it’s so. 

_There’s just one remedy that will put 
vim in you—by giving you clean bowels, 
a healthy stomach, a lively liver, and 
blood that is rich and red and don’t stag- 


SR) 





nate. It is Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. It puts an appetite 







in your stomach, a move to 
your bowels, life in your liver, 
and the stuff that builds -« 
bone, flesh and nerve in your |) 
blood. It will 
make you sleep 
at night, wake 
in the morn- 
ing, eat your 
meals and work 
with a zest. It 
cures all dis- 
eases resulting from improper and in- 
sufficient nourishment — lung, nerve, 
liver and blood troubles. It contains no 
alcohol to inebriate or create craving for 
stimulants. An honest dealer won’t 
offer you an inferior substitute for a 
little extra profit. 

In a letter received from A. D. Weller, Esq., of 
Pensacola, Escambia Co., Fla. (Box ), he 
states: ‘I have, since receiving your diagnosis 
of my case as stomach trouble and liver com- 
plaint, taken eight bottles of the ‘Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery’ and must say that I am trans- 
formed: from a walking shadow (as my friends 
called me) to perfect health. I ue your 
remedies very yy and take pleasure in 
recommending them to any and who suffer 
as idid. Four months ago I did not think to 
be in shape to assist our ‘Uncle Samuel’ in 
case of hostilities, but thanks to you, I am new 
ready for the ‘ Dous.’”’ 

Keep your bowels open. Dr. Pierce’s 
Pieasant Pellets will do it without griping. 
All medicine dealers. 
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A Grain 
of Wheat 


Showing the Relative 
Positions of its Various Parts. 


In the manufacture of 


Franklin Mills Flour 


the Entire Wheat 
only the outer husk or 
woody, innutritious 


art of the wheat 
ernel is discard- 


A-3 Otherwise. 

4 theonlyflourinthe 
4gworld containing 
all the food ele- 
ments in wheat re- 


invaluable remedy 

for dyspepsia, in- 

digestion and con- 
stipation—no matter of how longstanding. 
If b ys grocer does not keep it, have him 
order some for you or send us his name 
and your order—we will see that you are 
supplied. Avoid substitutes. 
The gentine bears our label and name 

and is made only by the 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


Booklet and key to above illustration 
mailed free on request. 














‘Paper Right 


If you are going to paper one 
room or the whole house, write 
us for our book for new designs 


Every kind of wall paper from 
the simplest design to the most 
elaborate embossed effects, at 
one-third the ordinary price. 
The right buying of wall paper 
is the difference between an 
artistic home and an ordinary 


house. The danger of wrong 
buying is eliminated when se- 
lections are made from our cat- 
alogue. 
Agents Wanted in every town 
to sell wall paper from our sam- 
le books. Large commission. 
rite to-day for particulars. 
OHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 
1281-1288 Filbert St., Philade!lphis, Ps. 


ALARY 32" 
900: 

























BONAFIDE SALARY. 
“a mw NO MORE,NOLESSSALARY 


Several trustworthy tlemen or ladies wanted in each 
state to manage our business in their own and nearby 
counties. Itis mainly offies work conducted at home 
eats, ean as commntanton, easy to understand. 
Six im business find us compelled to secure 
COMPETENT, RELIABLE MANAGERS 
to hanide our ad Mn growing trade. References 
Encloss self-addressed stamped envelope. 
The Dominion Company, Dept. 4 30. Chicago. DL 


Magic Lantern and Stereop- 
ticor Exhibitions pay well. Small 
capital needed. 256 page catalog, 


descriptions and lowet TEE. re) 
IN everything necessary, FREE. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau S8t., N. ¥. 

























LEARN 
TELECRAP 
Young men _and women wanted for good positions. 
AddressFISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon,Pa 








PER A PAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 


ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 





To ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OCOm 














PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


When the Baby Is Asleep. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
Hush, rock softly, softly, father! 
Sh! don’t rock at all—it’s creaking. 
O, dear me, your paper’s rattling! 
Whisper, whisper when you’re speaking! 
For the baby is asleep. 


Sho, a man can’t breathe in comfort. 
Make a great touse, women do. 
Better stop the birds from singin’, 
And the wind from blowin’, too, 
For the ba-by is asleep.” 


I steal gen-tly to the cradle. 
Tiptoe, sh!—hush!—easy now! 
Stoop down where the little face is, 
Jest to look at it, you know, 
While the baby is asleep. 


Tiptoe, back I come a-ste-alin’, 
Stockin’ feet, shoes in my hand. 
Plague the man that can’t keep quiet, 
Let him perish from the land, 
When the baby is asleep! 


a ——— 


The Widow’s Peacock Dinner, 
EVANGELINE. 





These twenty-second-of-February dinners, 
“blow-outs,” Deacon Brown called them, 
had become chronological events in our par- 
ish. For ten years the officiating parsons, 
the elders and deacons and their wives 
had eaten turkey with the widow on these 
anniversaries. This was the first one for 
which regular printed invitations had been 
issued. I’d just been showing mine, a dain- 
ty affair with a tiny hatchet and a bunch 
of peacock’s feathers painted in one cor- 
ner, to Milly Dunn. Milly was altering my 
ilack silk dress. 

“I guess,” said Milly, “Nell Brant’s en- 
gineering the whole thing. She was in 
church with the widow Sunday. She came 
u. last week. Kate Hays—you know Kate’s 
hired to wait on table and her boy Billy is 
to take care of the horses—says Nell knows 
how to run such thi-_-gs, for the Brants have 
kind of hung on the fringe of the four 
hundred in New York for years. Kate 
knows all about it from a niece of hers 
that’s second girl for them.” 

For the next few days anticipation was 
on the qui vive. Deacon Frisby’d got home 
with his new wife, who was to make her 
first appearance at the widow’s dinner 
party. Somehow it had got whispered 
round that this was to be a peacock dinner. 
Milly said peacocks were a great luxury 
with the T»mans. I didn’t contradict her, 
but I knew ’twas the tongues of the pea- 
cocks that the Romans liked to eat. Over 
at the store the night before, Shylock’s man 
s..id their peacock was missing and he hint- 
ed that there wou!d be something unusual 
at this party—a surprise. 

Well, now, the table did look handsome, set 
out right under a canopy of flags, and it did 
seem as if all the food on it was red, white 
and blue, It didn’t spoil the flavor a bit, 
that I could see. The strangest thing of all 

as a pyramid in the center, ma.e of vege- 
tables, parsnips, radishes and carrots on a 
blue mat. There were beets on 1 lue plates, 
with white sauce; there were :alads with 
daisies all over the tops, made of the whites 
and yolks of hard boiled eggs. Even the 
soup was white with bits of red things float- 
iry on it, and wafers—they called them— 
served with it, cut star-shaped. There were 
lotsof other things I don’t know the name of. 
"Twas served in courses, and Kate Hays 
whisked the things off before I’a hardly 
tasted them. There was the turkey just 
as usual. I looked across at Sarah French— 
¢° started that story about the peacock— 
but she made as if she didn’t see me. The 
ice cream was all in fancy shapes, hatchets 
a d hats and stars, and mercy knows what, 
all red, white and blue, and the cake, too, 
shaded the same. Why, we ate our fill of 
patriotism that day. 

Well, when the dinner was about half 
over, who should stalk in but “Square Shy- 
lock.” He pretended to be surprised at the 
company. The widow wasn’t a bit frighten- 
« bet had a plate fetched and made room 
for him right beside her. I wish you could 


have seen the “square’s” face when Kate, 


having removed everything from the table, 
came in with a huge platter with a full- 
sized peacock looking as life-like as possible 
on it, and set it in the middle of the table. 
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There’s nothing in Ivory Soap but soap, good, pure vege- 
table oil soap. There’s nothing to make the linens streaky, no 
alkali to injure the finest textures. 
and copiously, and wash-day is a pleasure instead of a drudgery. 
Try it in the next wash. The price places it within reach of 
Look out for imitations. 


The lather forms quickly 


Copyright, 1808, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnst, 
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Then she brought an ivory-handled knife, 
which, when the widow had taken and ‘in- 
serted in the bird’s back, it opened in twain, 
and disclosed the oddest little white satin 
boxes, one for each of us, and one for the 
“square.” too, full of candy. Every box 
was tied with red, white and blue ribbon 
and had the date on it in gold letters. 

Well, the next day we heard that the 
“square” had notified the widow that if she 
didn’t pay $25 right away, he’d have her ar- 
rested for stealing his peacock, and sub- 
poena her guests as witnesses. He and the 
widow had wrangled @ good deal about 
their line fences and their cattle trespass- 
ing, etc. We were sorry for the widow, for 
we knew just how disagreeable the “square” 
was, and as Zeke said, that peacock had 
killed more young turkeys and eaten more 
corn on the widow than ten times his 
value. The very morning that the “square” 
had set to serve the papers, he saw his 
peacock, when he looked out of his window, 
sitting on his doorstep, all decorated with 
red, white and blue ribbons. His feet were 
tied fast in the box, and from his mouth 
fluttered a paper on which was his board 
bill made out in items. Then it came out 
that the other peacock Miss Brant fetched 
in her trunk. She’d had a confectioner fix 
it. Milly says they can do them that way. 

rr 

Omelet—There are many omelets, but 
here is the best I have tasted in a long 
time: One cup sweet milk, 1 cup eracker 
crumbs. Soak the crumbs in the milk, beat 
three eggs to a froth, stir cracker and eggs 
together, adding a little salt. Turn all into 
a hot frying pan that contains a little melt- 
ed butter. When the omelet is brown on 
one side, turn and brown the other side. 
This is sufficient for four or five persons. 
t,o ee 








$50 a Month Fasy! 


If you are out of employment, or em- 
ployed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work right around your own home, or 
travel if you wish, A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker. 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the above sum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you canz 
doit too. Send your name and address, 

anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 

day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 

52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Sets, Sewin 

writers, Par 8 
ophones, Gold Rings, Banquet f 
Lamps, etc., are also y , 

earned. Express prepaidoncash 
orders. Send postal for Catalogue. 

W.G.Baker (Dept. R), Springfield, Mass. 








Sure Cure at home; book 
UPTUR free, Dr. W. 8. Rice, Box 
348, Adams, N. Y. 
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NETTED 
Crocheted Shawl, Umbrella Shape. 


SARAH E, WILCOX. 





Materials, half a pound Germantown 
wool and a medium-sized bone hook. Make 
a chain of five stitches and join into a ring. 

ist round—-Five ch for first treble, nine 
trs separated by one ch under the ring, 
one ch, join with an s ec to third of five 
ch (nine trebles in all). 

2d round—Five ch, one tr under th first 
one ch, * one ch, two trs separated by one 
ch under next one ch, repeat from *, one 
ch, join to third of five ch. 

3d round—Five ch, one tr under first one 
ch, * one ch, one tr under next ch, one ch, 
two trs separated by one ch under next ch, 
repeat from * all around, one ch, one tr 
under next ch, one ch, join to third of 
five ch. 

4th round—Five ch, one tr under first one 
ch, * one ch, one tr under next ch, one ch, 
one tr under next ch, one ch, two trs sep- 
arated by one ch under next ch, repeat 
from * eight times, * one ch, one tr under 
next ch, repeat from *, one ch, join to third 
of five ch. 

Continue to work as described for the 
4th round (except that there will be more 
stitches between the ten increased) until 
there are 17 trs between each increase. 
Now work one round of roll picots, four ch, 
one roll picot under next one ch, as fol- 
lows: * Wool over hook ten times, put hook 
under the chain and draw up a loop, wool 
over, draw through all the loops on hook 
together and finish with a chain stitch, one 
ch, repcat from * all around, join with an 
s ec to top of five ch. 

Border: ist round: Five ch, one tr under 
first ch, * one ch, one tr under next ch, re- 
peat from * eight times, one ch, two trs sep- 
arated by one ch under next ch, * one ch, 
one tr under next ch, one ch, one tr under 
next ch, one ch, two trs separated by two 
ch, under next ch, repeat from * all around, 
join with an sc to third of five ch. 

2d round—* Four ch, two roll picots work- 
ed as before under next ch, one ch, miss 
two stitches, one tr under next ch, one ch, 
miss one stitch, two trs, two ch, two trs 
all under next ch, one ch, miss one stitch, 
one tr under next ch, one ch, miss three 
stitches, repeat from *. 

3d round—* Two roll picots between the 
first and second picots of the previous 
round, one ch, one tr between the first and 
second trs, one tr between the next two 
trs, two trs, two ch, two trs, all under the 
two ch of shell, one ch, o~: tr between the 
next two trs, one ch, one tr between the 
next two trs, one ch, repeat from * ten 
times. 

4th round—* Two roll picots between the 
first and second picots, two ch, miss two 








DOILY 


trs, one tr under next ch, two trs, two ch, 
two trs under two ch of shell, one ch, one 
tr under next ch, one ch, one tr under next 
ch, two ch, repeat from *. 

Repeat the 4th round nine times, work- 
ing the last four rounds loosely so they 
will spread out. 

14th round—One dc between two roll 
picots, two ch, * one tr between two picots, 
four ch, one dc in first of four ch for picot, 
repeat from * seven- times, two ch, repeat 
from beginning of round. 

When completed and doubled over with 
the scallops of the lower part just below 
the upper border, it reaches to the waist 
line, but can easily be made larger if pre- 
ferred. 


~ —— — 


Netted Doily. 


KENDALL PERRY. 





This handsome and durable doily is net- 
ted with small mesh, shuttle and twisted 
ball crochet cotton. After the size and 
shape were designed, the figure was darned 
in with the same number of thread that 
was used for the foundation and fringe. 


Several Kinds of Patchwork. 
ALLIE L. NAY. 





The original object of the patchwork quilt 
was to utilize small pieces of goods that 
would otherwise go to waste. The result 
may or may not be pleasing to the eye, but 
if care is used to select a suitable pattern 
and the colors are carefully combined, there 
is no reason why the result should not be 
pleasing. A choice of pattern should de- 
pend on the shape of the scraps to be used. 
If you have a large number of narrow 
strips, choose a pattern that will use them 
up with the least cutting. If many half 
squares, choose a pattern with plenty of 
them in it, also cut your pattern a size that 
will utilize them with the least waste. A 
center piece composed of one very large 
block of a different design from the main 
part of the quilt, with a plain border around 
it, is not common and gives a variety. 

Then there is what I call perpendicular 











CATARRH CAN BE CURED. 

Catarrh isa kindred ailment of consumption, 
long considered incurable; and yet there Is one 
remedy that will positively cure catarrh in any of 
its stages. For many years this remedy was used 
by the late Dr. Stevens, a widely noted authority 
on all diseases of the throat and Inngs. Having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, 
I will send free of charge toall sufferers from Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Consumption, and nervous dis- 
eases, this recipe, in German, French or English, 
with full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W.A.Noyes, 920 Powers Block, hester,N.Y. 


DAUGHTERS 





F\?r 





If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afilicted, 
My New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,”” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 
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ux WALL-PAPER 


BY MAIL from the manufacturers. 
Samplessent free. Prices 3c to $3 roll. 
KAYSEB & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phils. 
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THE 


Kola Plant 


CURES 


ASTHMA 


Free. The African 


J Kola Plant is 
Nature’s Positive Cure for 
Asthma. In the short time 
since its discovery this re- 
markable botanical product 
has come into universal use 
in the hospitals of Europe 





The Kola Plant. 
and America as an unfailing Specific Cure for every form 


of Asthma. Its cures are really marvelous. Rev. J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, West Virginia, writes to the New 
York World, on July 23d, that it cured him of Asthma of 
30 years’ standing, and Mrs. E. Johnson of No. 417 Second 
St., Washington, D. C., testifies that for years she had to 
sleep propped up in a chair, unable to lie down, night or 
day._ The Kola Plant cured her at once. Mr. Alfred C. 
Lewis, editor of the Farmer’s Magazine, of Washington 
D. C., was also cured when he could not lie down for feat 
of choking. Many other sufferers give similar testimony, 
proving it truly a wonderful remedy. If you suffer from 
Asthma in any form, in order to prove the power of this 
new botanical discovery, we will send you one Large Case 
by mail entirely free. li we request in return is that 
when cured yourself you will tell your neighbors about it. 
It costs you absolutely nothing. Send your address to 


The Kola Importing Co., No. 1164 Broadway, 
New York City. 





LEAVE NEW YORK 
5.30 P. M. 


ARRIVE CHICAGO 








4.30 P. M. next day, 


by the New York Central’s ‘“ Lake Shore 
Limited.”’ 


rious long-distance train in the world. 


The most comfortable and luxu. 


1000 MILES IN 24 HOURS. 


A booklet on the “Lake Shore Limited,” containing also 
a novel and unique descriptive time table of this wonder- 
ful train, will be sent free by addressing George H. 
Daniels, ae Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 


LOOD POISO 


Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper. 

HAVE YOU Colored Spots, Aches Old_ Sores, 
Ulcers in mouth, Hair-Falling? Write COO 

—— ithe eon fs of ase S ie oho. 

-, for proofs of cur 2 \/ 5 

Worst cases cured 15 to 33 days 100-pg. book free. 




















and horizontal work, composed of narrow 
strips sewed onto a foundation, log-cabin 
style, the block to be large or small, de- 
pending on the length of your strips. The 
strips are to alternate, light’ and dark, or 
contrast in color, If some strips are rather 
wide, a row of fancy stitching may be 
worked through the center with silk, linen 
or worsted, whichever is adapted to the 
work. 

Roman stripe is again popular. 
also made on a foundation. Take 
cotton cloth, tear into strips four inches 
wide and the desired length of the quilt. 
Cut your scraps into strips as long as your 
cotton foundation is wide. They may be 
from half an inch wide to three inches 
wide, but if the last named width, and the 
quilt is silk or wool and the strip plain 
goods, a strip of narrow ribbon run on 
through the center will make it handsomer, 
Cover half the strips this way and the 
other half with black or any plain dark 
color, and sew the strips together alternate- 
ly. If one had a quantity of half 
squares, one-fourth of the strips might be 
covered with these and one-fourth the 
Roman stripe, and these alternated with the 
Llain strips. 

Another style for silk or woolen goods is 
called biscuit work. This is also worked 
on a foundation. Cut squares of strong cot- 
ton cloth any size up to three inches for 
a quilt; two inches is good for a pillow 
cover, and one and one-fourth for a pin 
cushion. Put a little pat of cotton batten 
in the center of each square; do not let it 


This is 
strong 


come to the edge, as it should not be 
seamed in. For’ three-inch foundation 
pieces, cut the Outside piece three and 


three-fourths inches square, baste these 
over the cotton and around the edges, tak- 
ing up the extra length in a small side pleat 
in the center -of.each side of the square. 
When the squares are all covered, seam 
them together and cover the seams with 
fancy stitching, using but one color of silk 
or worsted. This makes a very handsome 
piece of work. 


a 


Lady’s Fascinator. 


AUNT VIOLET. 





One-half pound of Germantown, two laps 


of split zephyr, one yard of ribbon, two 
boxes of beads, fine needle. Make a chain 
of eleven stitches. 

Ist row—One treble ‘crochet in every 


stitch, turn second row, two trebles in first 
stitch, one treble in next four stitches, three 
trebles in sixth or center stitch, one treble 
in next four stitches, two trebles in last or 
eleventh stitch, turn. 

3d row—Two trebles in first stitch, one 
treble in other stitches until center stitch, 
where you put three trebles, one treble the 
rest of the row until last stitch, when you 
crochet two trebles, turn and continue this 
way with two trebles in first and last 
stitches and three trebles in center stitch, 
until you have seventeen rows, Make the 
18th row plain, without widening, This 
is the foundation, which should be of Ger- 
mantown, Then take the zephyr, fasten to 
first or last stitch with a steel hook, make 
six chain, slip hook through a bead, make 
six more chain, fasten to next stitch and 
continue until you have taken up every 
stitch, finish with ribbon ties on widest end. 

a encccncelmmliialiin aime 

A Beautiful and Inexpensive Rug—The 
rug described is 2%x4 feet. It is made of 
burlap, or what is commonly called gun- 
ny sacking. It can be got at almost any 
stores in any quantity, especially in fur- 
niture stores and.at the grocery. Three 
vards, if of full width, is enough to make it. 
The burlap is first colored any desired 
shade or color, two packages of dye being 
sufficient. Cut the burlap in strips about 
five inches wide and ravel from both sides, 
leaving about an inch unraveled through 
the center. Double this through the mid- 
dle and lay on the edge of the burlap, which 
is used for a foundation, and sew on. It 
is best to sew with a machine, as it is held 
firmer than if sewed by hand. Sew on the 
next strip, letting the raveled edges lap 
over the first far enough to cover the foun- 
dation and full enough to stand up well. 
Continue in this way until the center of 
the rug is reached, then commence and fill 
in the other side. ,By using two shades of 
the same color a_very.,pretty effect is pro- 
duced.. Two shades of green make.a good 


imitation’ of grass, and is* very: prétty for 
a‘bay window.with flowers.—[J. Li £2 





MOTHERS AND 








DAUGHTERS 
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THE BEST PRESCRIPTION. 





Physicians Use and 


Recommend Paine’s 


Celery Compound, 


CHICAGO, ILL, DrEc 12, 1898. 
Gentlemen:—It gives me pleasure to cer- 
tify to the good effects from Paine’s celery 
compound for my patients in general debil- 
ity and liver complaints, 
ANDREW L. LUNDGREN, M D. 


Why do the ablest physicians in America 
openly prescribe, use and recommend 
Paine’s celery compound? 

First, because Paine’s celery compound is 
not a patent medicine. It is not the dis- 
covery of some quack doctor of whom his 
profession never heard; it is not a concoc- 
tion put up by some man who first invented 
a name, and then adopted a preparation to 
fit it; and it is not a secret remedy. 

But it is, first, the result of the life-long 
study of the greatest physician America 
has produced, a man whose reputation was 
world-wide years before he had ever arrivy- 
ed at this wonderful formula; a man who 
has received the highest degrees from the 
best colleges, who was at the time of his 
great discovery a professor at Dartmouth 
and a lecturer in other universities, ascholar 
and a member of a family which has made 
its mark in every department of public life 
in America, Prof Edward DB. Phelps, M D, 
LL D ae 

Why, do..progressive and. intelligent phy- 
sicians of every school prescribe Paine’s cel- 














ery compound in preference to any other 
remedy? 

Because it has prolonged the lives of 
thousands of sufferers; it has made their 
sick patients well. 

The best test that can be applied to 
Paine’s celery compound is to use it. 

If one is “run down,” feels without ener- 
gy, lifeless, useless, fretful, take this great 
remedy and note the change. 

In its peculiar ability to at once invigor- 
ate the body, to make new blood and to 
regulate the nerves, lies the great value of 
Paine’s celery compound in all wasting dis- 
eases and disorders of the kidneys, liver and 
stomach. 

A neglected complaint, though slight at 
the beginning, may through neglect cause a 
lifetime of misery. The ringing in the ears, 
the backache or the general debility un- 
less the body is braced up again, may teach 
one by bitter experience tat disease can 
creep through very small holes. 

Paine’s celery compound stimulates the 
kidneys, improves the appetite and diges- 
tion, drives out any scrofulous tendency in 
the blood and aetively encourages the.nu- 
trition ef the nerves and organs with the 
result that the whole body .takes on flesh 
and color—the surest indication of improved 


«health. ‘ } 


It~makes people well! 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


Did you read what 






Anti-Clog Weeder’ 


wroteabout Hallock’s Success 







30 farmers 








See full page advertisement in 
last week’s issue of this paper. 































The enormous output of McCormick edten defies the mental grasp of man. 


tput in the world) the spectator would see all throughout the working day a 
Sormick Machine emerging at full gallop every 40 seconds. The demand of 
te farmers in the past season of 1898 was for 189,760 McCormick Machines. 
This continuing tremendous cail of the farmers will result in our manufact- 
uring and selling still larger numbers in one season by the end of the 
century. What is the causeof thisunheard of demand? What is the 
reason of the everlasting popularity of McCormick Machines? 

Why are. we forced to run our Works by night and by day 
up to the output of a machine every 40 seconds? 
he cause is plain. The answer is simple. It 
is The Building of the Best in the World. 

Almost seventy se: ons of success have 
elapsed since Cs us H. McCormick 
invented the Reap ‘in 1831. In all that 
time the McCormic'< ;\as been The Best 
Built Machine in the World. The McCormick 
Machines for 1899 are The Best in the World. The 
McCormick Right Hand Self- an Harvester; 
the New 4 Mower 4!2 and 5 ft. cut; the Big 4 Mower 
6ft. and7 ft. cut; the One Horse Mower, 3% and 
4 ft. cut; the Foldin Daisy; the Corn Harvester: the 
Corn Husker and Fodder Shredder and the Hand 
and Self-dump Hay Rakes 8 ft., 10 ft. and 12 ft. are 
The Best in the World. All these eight machines are 
McCormick End of the Century machines; built with a 

. brilliance of invention and honor in construction that sets 
a noble standard to all other <a cs machines on earth. 


If the 
— we manufacture were to issue from the gate of our works, (with the largest 













































te ~ for the new: 1899 Catalogue, with splendid photographic views of farm scenes all 
wor 
edition published if necessary. 
Look up previous advertisements Poe's “The Mortgage Lifters,” 

“A Farmer's Art Gallery,” “A Pair fad Manitoba Girls,” etc. 





oS JR.” : ” CHAPTERS. Na? 7s. | 
Head of the Procession. 


You must keep yourself moving if you are going to keep up with the 

‘“‘PLANET JR.” Farm and Garden Tools. Every year they do more and 

better work thantthe year before. 

Cultivator, that does double work ‘at one passage, saving one man and 

team; or the walaaa Four- Row Beet Cultivator, one of the greatest Jabor-savers ever invented. « All the “PLANET JR.” 
tools—one- horse, two-horse, and hand—keep you pushing ahead, and making money. * 


' Take the new. Two-Row Pivot Wheel 


over .the world, withthe ‘“Puanet Jr.” Tools at 


It’s the most mrs = and od eapuine implement catalogue ever published. Inquiries for it pile higher and higher daily. Another 


S. L. ALLEN « Co., Box 1107 E, Philadelphia. 


















for steel lever harrow; 
cuts 10 ft; 60 teeth, 2 sec- 
tions; also 3 & 4 sections. 


$6.25 


BUYS 


this 8-ft. steé! mill ; guar- 


anteed easiest running 





a strongest made; pump- | Vator; 
ing and power mills, 8 to 
16-ft. ; eoete, ,pumps, 
pipe @ al] pumping sup- 
plies, We turnish com- 
a . Prices all 


Sree. 
Don’ * fail to send for it. 


for this team herness, 
cut from select oak-tanned 
leather, traces 6 ft long, 14 
in. wide, with cockeye, 13-ft 
lines; Hook ¢ Territ pats, 

le ‘trap 1 in.; collar 
cerep % Big Bargain. 

Ail kind sing.& dbl. harness 


BE RING. All BARS 
rrow, with or with 
ns $ cuter disc ; dises 16 and 
20 in., 8 sizes. Our improve 
ed 12-16 disc, $15.99. Pay 
double, you get no better. 


buys s 2-horse piow, aon 
furrow I4in. Shi 

on trial wit = 
any money 




















this 2-horse Culti- 
made of best 
material ; steel wheels ;a!l 
complete. A riding culti- 
tivator, $16.99. 5-shovel 
1-h. cultivator, spreads to 
33 in., all steel; retailed 
at $4; our price $2.85. 
ROLLRS, ALL KINDS. 


Send for our FREE 320-Page Spring Agricultural Catalog. MARVIN SMITH ‘CO. " $5.57-59 N. Jefferson St., W12 Chicago, Ill. 









corn, bean, pea and 
Garden Seeder. Drops 

in hills and drills. 12 ac. a day.§ 4 
Fertilizer extra. Handles all 
kinds of seed perfectly. 
Row corn planter, most accurate 
made. No crooked’ rows, no missed 
hills. 90 styles planters and drills, 





Sows 


der $1 
Seeder $1.50. 
wheat, oats, grass seeds, cheek 


4 to 10 acres an hr. 
en Usually 


etc. 
bm 




















ONE BOY BEATS SIX MEN. 


Isn't it a saving of labor and money when one boy can do 
the work of six men and do it better? A boy with 


\ THE WIARD 
ADJUSTABLE WEEDER 


can cultivate as much corn, potatoes, beans, etc., as 6 men 
can witha hoe. It cleans a strip 73¢ feet wide, has 35 oil 
tempered spring steel teeth and weighs 95 Ibs. It kills all 
weeds, preserves the natural soil moisture and promotes 
wos, Plant growht. Excellent for “brushing” in grass and 
There is nothing better and little as 
Ask your dealer for the Wiard. Circulars 


The Wiard Plow Co., Batavia, N. Y. 















tar Anh A i\ 
4 Anh r! 


Mi Pe PRreat tert clover seed. 


gfree 


Most Complete 


Spring-Too*h Harrow 
ever invented; madeof best 
steel in the most practical 
shape; lightest weight and 

lightest draft combined 


with greatest strength is our 
“Pennsylvania” 


WHEEL yi LEVER HARROW 


Can be used in one, two, three or more sections. 
Clears itself readily from — a own patent, 
fully protected. Send for pri Illustrated 
catalogue free. 

A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 









